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EPISODES OF THE MONTH | 


DECEMBER 1949} 


Ws will begin our Episodes for this month by looking 


forwards, not backwards ; by wishing all our readers 

a very happy Christmas. Some, who approach this 
festivity with mixed feelings, may find our good wishes 
unwelcome, or at least premature. But most people, however’ 
mortified at the thought of impending generosity on their 
part, or disheartened by the lack of wherewithal in our present! 
crisis, will share our pleasure and excitement at the imminence 
of Christmas and so forgive us for drawing attention to it so 
early in the day. ” 


The Christmas Spirit—Sometimes Misplaced 


HE Christmas spirit is certainly not very evident in the 

world to-day ; and even when it does appear, it is some- 

times, alas, sadly misplaced. There are those who say 
that it is wrong and unchristian for us to bear any ill-will 
towards the Germans—our bitter and ruthless enemies in two 
World wars. Such people would have us base our foreign 
policy in Europe upon an international extension of the 
precept that we should turn the other cheek. 

But this precept surely relates to private, not political, 
conduct ? It is noble, and possibly wise, for an individual who 
is affronted to hold back the surging tide of anger, and maintain 
an attitude of saintly tolerance and sympathy. This may 
have the effect of putting the offending party completely out 
of countenance, and anyway the world does not suffer. 


Nations are not like People 


UT between nations the case is different. Experiments 
in turning the other cheek are less noble when made 
vicariously on behalf of nations by the statesmen who 
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represent them ; and such experiments have proved extremely 
costly in blood and in human welfare generally. 

In fact, this is yet another illustration of the point that it 
is dangerous to apply the personal morality of the New 
Testament to the public affairs of mankind. Of course, all 
men and women who call themselves Christians must consider 
themselves bound by the Christian code of ethics in all their 
dealings ; and this should apply not least to politicians in their 
political dealings. But it is sheer nonsense to speak of 
Christian behaviour as between nations. France can no more 
adopt a Christian attitude towards Germany than a motor-car 
can adopt a Christian attitude towards a trolley-bus. 


Germany: The Latest Developments 


HE month of November has been important in the 

development of the German problem: but whether this 

has developed towards a solution, or towards further 
complications and troubles, is a matter for grave doubt. 

It now appears that the admission of Western Germany 
to the Council of Europe will not long be delayed. The 
Committee of Ministers reached no decision on the subject, 
because the United States—as an Occupying Power— 
obviously had to be consulted, and because it was thought 
appropriate that the Standing Committee of the Assembly 
should first give its opinion. The latter has now been given 
in favour of admission ; and the attitude of the United States 
can best be deduced from Mr. Dean Acheson’s public statement 
at Bonn, in the presence of Dr. Heuss, President of Western 
Germany: “‘ We believe that under your [Dr. Heuss’s] wise 
leadership this Republic will develop and that the Federal 
Government will grow, so that Germany will become, in the 
very near future, once again a great and respected member of 
the commonwealth of Europe.”’ 


Adenauer and the High Commissioners 


HIS statement was made after the Three Power talks 
in Paris, at which it was decided to authorise the British, 
French and American High Commissioners to discuss 
certain points with the Bonn Government. These points are: 
Western Germany’s right ‘‘ to be represented at an increased 
number of international organisations ”’ ; ‘‘ means to remove 
any prejudicial effects of the continuing state of war between 
Germany and the Western Powers” ; ‘‘ the right of Germany 
to build larger and faster ocean-going vessels”’; and “ the 
right to have consular and trade representation abroad.”’ 
The discussions are taking place as we go to press, and may 
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anyway be protracted. But their significance lies not so much 
in the agenda as in the new atmosphere which appears to 
prevail. It has been emphasised that there is no question of 
the occupying Powers imposing a Diktat upon Germany— 
such as Germany has so often imposed upon others. Dr. 
Adenauer seems now to enjoy the status of a negotiator, more 
or less on equal terms with the High Commissioners. He is 
already being compared with Stresemann. His immediate 
campaign—which may be partially justified—is for a cessation 
or modification of dismantling. But he uses, among others, 
one argument which should be sternly rebuffed: that unless 
concessions are made to German feeling about dismantling, 
this may “ come to have the same connotation in domestic 
politics as Versailles in the years after 1920.” Let us ho 
that Sir Brian Robertson, M. Frangois-Poncet and Mr. McCloy 
—and the Governments behind them—will prove less suscep- 
tible to German sobstuff than the victors of 1918. 


Symptoms of Danger 
E have no reason to distrust Dr. Adenauer. It is 
\ 4 only fair to give him the benefit of the doubt and to 
regard him as a sincere worker for peace and, in 
particular, for good relations between his country and France. 

But if we can trust Dr. Adenauer, can we trust the German 
nation ? That is quite another story. And even if we could 
trust that nation in all other respects, could we trust it with 
arms? To our mind the answer is so self-evident that it 
should never have to be given. Indeed the question itself 
should never be raised. 

Yet there are ominous symptoms that it is being raised— 
or may be, before long. The Americans are showing signs of 
shakiness on this all-important subject. Whereas M. Schu- 
man has categorically reaffirmed France’s opposition to any 
idea of a German army, and Mr. Bevin has at least refused 
to be sentimental and has said that we cannot “ forget those 
who suffered under the treatment that we have had to go 
through during these last thirty years,” Mr. Acheson and 
Mr. Truman have been of late appreciably more cordial 
towards the Germans and have failed to rule German re- 
armament right out of court. There is nothing definite so 
far, but the very fact that doubt should exist—on this of all 
subjects—is pregnant with danger. 


The ‘‘ Vacuum ’’ Argument 


E may here take note of two arguments which are 
now being used, and which are good examples of the 


sort of chuckleheadedness which invites disaster. 
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The first is that we cannot indefinitely oppose the forma- 
tion of some kind of German military force—or (to use a 
popular euphemism) some kind of gendarmerie—because the 
Russians are at present the most serious menace with which 
we have to deal, and we cannot allow a “‘ vacuum ”’ to exist 
between the Rhine and the Elbe. This “ vacuum”’ argument is 
surely very absurd. So long as the Occupying Powers remain 
in occupation there will be no vacuum in the military sense ; 
and there can obviously be no vacuum in any other sense. 
The creation of a German army, under whatever specious 
disguise, would at once throw Germany back into the hands 
of the militarists and enable them to exploit the present 
deadlock between Russia and the West. Then our vacuous 
commentators could soon learn that they were mistaken in 
regarding Russia as the greatest menace. The Geiman 
menace would once again be casting the darkest shadow over 
Europe. 


Nationalism and Democracy—No Antithesis 


NOTHER extraordinary argument appeared on the 

cover-page of the Spectator on November 11. Here is 

the significant extract: ‘‘ There is grave danger that if 
a democratic Western Germany is not established a nationalist 
Western Germany will be.” 

Now who on earth could suppose, looking at the history 
of Europe since 1789, that there was any antithesis between 
nationalism and democracy ? It is surely no exaggeration to 
say that nationalism—in the modern, bad sense—is a product 
of democracy, or at any rate of popular movements in Europe. 
The most fanatical nationalists—men like Fichte, Mazzini, 
Kossuth, Parnell or Hitler—have appealed not to the wearers 
of crowns and coronets, but to the masses. 

Nationalism, which is the perversion of a noble sentiment, 
divorcing patriotism from morality, has fed upon the ignorance 
and misery of peoples, and with some—most particularly the 
German people—it has derived terrible strength from their 
latent savagery. Democracy, which is only a form of govern- 
ment, cannot transform overnight the whole character and 
tradition of a nation. The character and tradition must 
change, or the government—democratic or otherwise—will 
oer be the agent or stalking-horse of dark and sinister 

orces. 


The Main Defence Problem 


OTHING has been said or done in the past month that 
throws any light upon the fundamental problem of 
Western security—the future of Germany. A debate 
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initiated by Lord Templewood in the House of Lords on 
November 9 testified eloquently to the anxiety with which 
that problem is regarded by all who give it a moment’s serious 
thought. Lord Templewood’s opening statement was impres- 
sively candid and precise ; and he was followed by a succession 
of speakers on all sides of the House—Lords Reading, 
Trenchard, Perth, Strabolgi, Teynham, Mancroft, Bridgeman 
and Cork—who shared to the full his apprehension lest, once 
again, the Western Powers should drift into a fatalistic 
acceptance of German rearmament. Only one noble lord 
who spoke—Lord Winster—appeared (he was not entirely 
clear) to face that possibility without distress. But nothing 
that they had to say produced even a spark of information 
from Lord Hall, who replied for the Government ; and Lord 
Templewood was fully justified in saying at the end that 
“in no single instance had he met the grim facts’ which 
formed the staple of the debate. 


France’s Role 


UT the meeting of the three Foreign Ministers in Paris 

did at least produce one satisfactory result. Though 

their decisions are still far from clear, and their technique 
is now to operate surreptitiously through their High Com- 
missioners so as to avoid all appearance of a Dikiat, it would 
appear that salutary emphasis has been laid upon the réle to 
be played by the French. 

The French will never be anything but realistic about 
Germany, and it is certainly wise to entrust to them the task 
of bringing Germany into closer understanding with the West. 
The French are ready to pursue this aim, but it must never 
be pursued without their genuine approval and consent. 
Above all, there must be no question of reviving Germany 
as a military power, because this would be fatal to all hope of 
understanding or, indeed, of peace. 


The Indonesian Settlement 


EFORE we leave the subject of foreign affairs, there is 
one event of happy augury which cannot be overlooked. 

On November 2nd a draft constitution for the United 

States of Indonesia was agreed to at the Hague by the Dutch, 
Indonesian and United Nations delegates, after a round- 
table conference which has been in session for three months. 
The essence of this agreement is that sovereignty will be 
transferred from the Netherlands to the Indonesian Republic, 
but that the latter will recognise Queen Juliana as head of the 
Netherlands Indonesian Union—a Union which will be 
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effective in many fields without any sacrifice of sovereignty 
on either side. There is, in fact, a marked resemblance be- 
tween this settlement and the one whereby India was recently 
enabled to remain a member of the Commonwealth without 
abandoning her intention to adopt a republican constitution. 
The Netherlands Indonesian Union will be yet another 
element of goodwill and co-operation between East and West, 
and we wish it well. 


Will Wages Stand Still ? 


HE month of November saw dramatic developments in 

the attitude of Trade Unionists to the Government’s 

wages policy ; up to the time of going to press, things are 
still in the melting-pot. 

It will be recalled that after devaluation the T.U.C. General 
Council officially advocated “‘ great restraint in the matter of 
wage claims’’; but the almost simultaneous renewal of a 
number of claims, and even the granting of a few, prompted 
the question whether many delegates had not voted with their 
tongues in their cheeks. 

Now, and none the less welcome for being long-delayed, 
comes evidence that Ministers have realised that it is high 
time to abandon pretence, that the good effects of devaluation 
will be spoilt if the general level of wages is allowed to mount 
with the increased cost of living, and that they have managed 
to impart some of this realism to trade union leaders. 

The final recommendations of the T.U.C. General Council 
to the Unions are still awaited, but the special Economic 
Committee, after its meeting with Ministers, has urged all 
Unions concerned with present wage claims to postpone 
negotiations until true recommendations appear. Thus the 
Unions at last stand committed to a policy of which, as The 
Times rightly says, “ it would be hard to exaggerate either the 
importance or the difficulty.” 


The Sliding Scales 


HE hub of the thing, as foreshadowed in our last issue, 

is the system of sliding scales by which the wages of some 

15,000,000 workers are geared to the cost of living. Clearly, 
nofunion outside this system could reasonably be asked to 
waive its claims, while the benefits to workers within the 
system were regularly adjusted to offset the rising cost of living. 
When, therefore, early in the month, the Economic Committee 
refused to suspend the sliding scale arrangements, things looked 
very ill indeed. Foremost in defence of their system were the 
Iron and Steel workers, led by Mr. Lincoln Evans. And so it is 
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all the more agreeably surprising that less than three weeks later, 
the executive council of the Iron and Steel Trades Confeder- 
ation—the main union body among iron and steel workers— 
should decide to recommend the various sections of their 
industry to stabilise the sliding scale for twelve months. This 
wise decision cannot fail to influence the other Unions affected 
and will go far to counteract the effects of the decision of the 
shipbuilders and engineers to go on pressing their claim for 
a rise of £1 a week all round. 


Collective Bargaining 


HROUGH eight weeks of troublesome negotiations the 

T.U.C. General Council have waited upon the Govern- 

ment—and they are still waiting. No official guidance 
has been issued to affiliated unions. The member bodies 
have been looking to their leaders for guidance, and their 
leaders, probing the way by unofficial intimations of policy, 
have been content to watch which way the member cats will 
ump. 
. There has been some welcome evidence of an honest and 
honourable desire on the part of the T.U.C. to co-operate with 
the Government in support of any policy which will solve the 
present economic difficulties, but none that the T.U.C. is any 
more satisfied than the rest of the country that such a policy 
has yet been found. 
| | Meanwhile collective bargaining, the main Prop and stay 
of the movement, goes by default, sharing the fate of another 
instrument for economic adjustment, the price mechanism, 
in an economy too rigid and over-controlled to be efficient. 
It is neither likely nor desirable that such a situation can last 
the proposed year. It is indeed little more than an expedient, 
designed to help out an economic policy which is itself 
unrealistic and unsound. 


Redeployment of Labour Needed 


hope therefore that both Trades Union Leaders, 
and those who frame the economic policy of the 


Conservative Party, will give close attention to the 
recent debate on economic policy in the House of Lords, 

We find ourselves in sympathy with the plea for further 
measures of disinflation, and a more fluid situation in the 
labour market, leading to a redeployment of labour from the less 
efficient firms who cannot pay more wages without undul 
increasing costs, to the more efficient who can. The T.U.C. 
should think hard whether such a policy, despite its initial 
inconveniences and attendant unpopularity, would not in the 
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long run serve their interests better and restore Trade Unions 
sooner to their proper réle. 


The Coal Board Debate 


N November toth the House of Commons debated 

the performance of the National Coal Board during 

the year 1948 ; or rather, the Report aad Statement of 
Accounts for that year provided the subject of discussion, 
but the House did not consider itself precluded from taking 
stock of the coal situation up to date. 

Mr. Gaitskell, who opened, naturally defended the Coal 
Board and dwelt almost lyrically upon some of its achieve- 
ments and two of its personalities—Lord Hyndley and Sir 
Arthur Street. But Mr. R. S. Hudson soon introduced a. 
different note when he accused both the Board and the 
Minister of the “‘ most appalling complacency.”’ This Oppo- 
sition censure did not imply any failure to give credit where it 
was due. Mr. Gaitskell had rightly drawn attention to the 
very low level of fatal and serious incidents in the mines, 
and to the steadily declining number of deaths from pneu- 
moconiosis ; also to the substantial increase in output per 
man-shift during the current year. But he had to admit 
that absenteeism was on the increase as well, and that the 
total output of coal was still well below our domestic and 
export requirements. He threw out a hint that the coal 
industry would benefit from unemployment, though he was 
careful not to use that baleful word. ‘‘ We hope,” he said, 
‘“‘ that we may get some extra labour as a result of the invest- 
ment cuts and the contraction of demand (our italics) in certain 
industries.” 


No Answer for Mr. Pickthorn 


R. HUDSON’S main arguments against the Coal 

Board were, of course, that it had failed to achieve a 

sufficient volume of output, that the price of coal had 
risen out of all proportion since nationalisation, and that the 
latter had failed to establish the harmonious relations between 
labour and management which had provided (hypothetically) 
the only plausible argument in its favour. 

These are indeed excellent points. But perhaps the most 
searching speech from the Opposition side came from Mr. 
Kenneth Pickthorn, who began with a humble confession of 
ignorance and innocence, and then asked several questions 
which, since they were not answered—except by personal 
abuse—we may assume to have been unanswerable. Of 
these the most important arose out of Mr. Gaitskell’s remarks 
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on absenteeism. The Minister had said that the health and 
safety of the miners was improving under the Coal Board’s 
paternal care; but later in his speech he showed that the 
ratio of voluntary to involuntary absenteeism was declining— 
i.e., that now, more than ever, absence was due to accident 
or illness rather than to deliberate shirking. Mr. Pickthorn 
detected this inconsistency and asked to be enlightened ; but 
Mr. Robens, the Parliamentary Secretary, had nothing to say 
on the subject when he wound up the debate. ~ 


Mr. Bevan’s Cascade 


N November 15 Mr. Aneurin Bevan told an Indian 

audience at London University that he shuddered to 

think of ‘‘ the ceaseless cascade of medicine which is 
pouring down British throats at the present time.’’ But he 
alleged that it was a mistake to regard the National Health 
Service as a great additional burden on the British economy. 
“T estimate,” he said, “‘ that the British people were spending 
on private account, before the service came into existence, 
between {250 and £300 millions a year” (on medicines, 
treatment, etc.). 

It would be interesting to know by what miracle of research 
Mr. Bevan arrived at this estimate. But supposing it to be 
accurate, what does it prove? It certainly makes nonsense 
of Mr. Bevan’s own argument in defence of his Supplementary 
Estimate, that the vast and unforeseen cost of the Health 
Service was due to people claiming amenities which they had 
formerly been denied. And it suggests that a great part of 
this expense should now once again be met by the citizens of 
this country out of their own pockets, instead of being added 
to an already fantastically inflated Budget. 


Lord Salisbury ’s Triumph 


ORD Salisbury has won. The vesting date for the 
|_ rationalise parts of the Iron and Steel industry has been 

postponed from May, 1950, to a date to be chosen within 
the year 1951. This Cabinet decision represents a notable 
victory for the Conservative leadership in the Lords: it is a 
worthy memorial to the tactical skill which Lord Salisbury 
has displayed throughout the present Parliament. Under 
his guidance, the Lords insisted on none of their amendments 
save those which concerned the postponement of the vesting 
date. On this point the Government have agreed to a com- 
promise which meets the Lords nine-tenths of the way, and 
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concedes the essential point that the vesting date should be 
some months after the latest possible date for the General 
Election. This decision means that the Government will not 
be able to derive any benefit whatever from the Parliament 
Bill, whose passage has consumed so much valuable time. 
Despite Mr. Morrison’s denials, it is well known that the sole 
purpose of this Bill was to force the nationalisation of Iron 
and Steel through the present Parliament: this purpose was 
avowed quite explicitly in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Leslie Hale, in a clash with Mr. Ivor Thomas at the time of 
the latter’s resignation from the Labour party. In the man- 
agement of this sorry affair, the Government’s tactics have 
been as clumsy as their policy has been deplorable. We agree 
with The Times that ‘‘ Judged merely as an episode in Parlia- 
mentary tactics, this cynical and over-ingenious business 
has been badly botched.’”’ Mr. Attlee is left with the un- 
enviable task of keeping alive a moribund Parliament until 
Transport House declares that all is set for der Tag. 


The Myth of the Mandate 


HE Minister of Supply and the Daily Herald have made 

it quite plain that they intend ta make party capital 

out of their own lack of wisdom and skill. It has long 
been a maxim of Transport House to proclaim that the vices 
of Socialism are really its virtues. We shall be told at the 
forthcoming Election that the House of Lords has been 
obstructing the Will of the People. This is a double falsehood. 
First, the practical steps for taking over the industry could 
not, in any event, have been completed before the last possible 
date for the Election. Secondly, it is quite untrue to assert 
that the nation voted, in 1945, for the nationalisation of Iron 
and Steel. Such a measure was hardly mentioned at all, 
either in the election campaign, or in the addresses of Labour 
candidates. It was recognised on all sides as the “‘ marginal ” 
item in the Government’s nationalisation programme: and 
it is just such marginal items, which are none the less of vital 
importance to the community, that a Second Chamber is 
fully entitled to refer to the electorate for reconsideration. 

The argument that the electorate ‘‘ mandates” the 
Government to carry out a specific programme is, in an 
event, a contention which needs to be rebutted with all 
possible force. We would insist that a Parliamentary 
majority must always be ready to revise its programme in the 
light of experience, or under the pressure of external circum- 
stances. Both experience of nationalisation, and the dollar 
crisis, should have convinced the present administration— 
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and will, we feel confident, convince the electorate—that the 
Iron and Steel Bill should even now be withdrawn. 


Change of Tune 


HE Government no longer pretend to regard the Ground- 

nuts Scheme as a sound commercial venture. In June 

of last year, Mr. Strachey remarked in Tanganyika that 
“there is not the slightest ground for fear that an inevitable 
rise in capital costs is likely to prevent the groundnut scheme 
from being a profitable one.”” This utterance was to prove a 
trifle ambitious. The scheme had been launched in 1946, on 
the understanding that 3,200,000 acres of bush could be 
cleared by 1952: to-day Mr. Strachey estimates that the 
Overseas Food Corporation should have cleared approximately 
600,000 acres by 1954. The original estimate of the cost of 
clearance was rather under {4.an acre: to-day, it is about 
£14. ‘‘ Let me say perfectly frankly,’ remarked Mr. Strachey 
in the recent debate, ‘‘ that on a 600,000 acres scheme, it is 
impossible to get a rate of commercially attractive return on 
a capital of between £45 and £50 millions.” (Incidentally, 
this figure is itself double the original estimate of the cost.) 
In other words, the scheme can no longer be regarded as a 
sensible commercial proposition: it must be looked upon, 
primarily, as a venture in Colonial development. We agree 
with those who claim that the responsibility for its future 
success should be transferred from the Minister of Food to 
the Colonial Secretary. 


Case for an Inquiry 


R. STRACHEY rejected the Opposition demand for 

an inquiry—despite the fact that £30,000,000 of the 

tax-payers’ money has already been spent on what has 
proved to be a false prospectus. Mr. Strachey complains that 
an enquiry would interfere with the day-to-day working of the 
scheme, and that it would lower morale. As to that, we cannot 
help doubting whether the dismissals of Mr. Wakefield and 
Mr. Rosa have really added to the self-confidence of the 
executive staff! This is not a political point. From the 
point of view of the future, it is of the highest importance to 
enquire into the past workings of the scheme: to discover, 
for example, whether there was too much or too little central 
control, and whether there were too many technicians or not 
enough skilled administrators. The Conservative party, as 
the Imperial Charter clearly shows, does not intend that Mr. 
Strachey’s bungled operation should be the last development 
scheme to be launched in the Colonial territories. 
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certainly not fulfilled the hopes of its most radical sup- 

porters. There has been no full-scale capital levy: from 
the point of view of a member of the “ Keep Left ” group, the 
Special Investment Contribution was a very puny affair. But 
do not let us suppose that the ideal of a full-scale levy has 
been consigned to limbo. Most Socialists are passionately 
concerned with the more equal distribution of property, as 
well as of income, and will never be happy until the present 
owners of property have been despoiled—however much the 
national income may have declined in the process! Any 
regular reader of The New Statesman will have been aware of 
persistent low rumblings ever since 1945. Only a fortnight 
ago, the Government was blamed for not having used their 
last months of office to bring in a “‘ swingeing Autumn budget.” 
(That Sir Stafford Cripps had promised that the 1948 levy was 
“once for all’ would not, of course, have mattered, least of 
all to Sir Stafford.) We may be quite sure that, should the 
Government (horribile dictu) be returned to power next year 
with a working majority, we must be prepared for a deadly 
Parthian shot, before the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain finally dissolves in ruin and economic collapse. 


[« one important respect, the Socialist Government has 


Quisli 


T might be thought that so lunatic a measure as a capital 

levy would be greeted with universal execration among 

economic pundits, except for a few extremists. Unfortun- 
ately we cannot be sure of this: there are too many quislings. 
Even among those economists who have become convinced 
that ‘ social priorities ’’ are not, in practice, an improvement 
on the workings of the price mechanism, there are many who 
would wish to safeguard the greater degree of “‘ social justice ”’ 
which we have attained, by accompanying measures of 
greater economic freedom with a once-for-all capital tax: 
or, at least, by devising new restrictions on inheritance. It 
is assumed by many writers, as something that does not have 
to be proved, that ‘social justice’? is synonymous with 
economic egalitarianism. “‘ Possibly,’ we read in The Econo- 
mist, “‘ there is a sincere attachment in all parties . . . to 
social justice. But there may still be people who are not 
attracted by the ideal of diminishing the inequality of incomes 
and property.”’ It is difficult to overrate the harm which is 
done, when so influential an organ sees fit to print such 
confused and irrelevant verbiage. There is no earthly reason 


why “ social justice ’’ need imply equality of property distribu- _ 
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tion. Furthermore, to worry about greater equality at a time 
when the community needs every incentive to earn for 


Britain her vital supplies of essential imports, is nothing short 
of lunacy. 


Consequences of a Levy 


HOSE who talk, and write, airily of a capital levy, have 

as a rule little idea of the problems which such a measure 

would involve. In the first place, no tax—assuming that 
it is levied on all liquid and durable assets—is more expensive 
to collect. Secondly, it can only be paid by instalments 
(otherwise, capital assets are depressed beyond a point at 
which even Socialists would hold back). Thirdly, and most 
important, foreign confidence in sterling would immediately 
fall to zero. In support of this contention, we are able to 
quote an economist who cannot possibly be regarded as a 
special pleader for the Conservative cause. Mrs. Ursula 
Hicks’s noble treatise on Public Finance is a tough banquet 
for the non-specialist to digest, but her chapter on Capital 
Levies and Capital Taxes is succinct and admirable. Writing 
of the capital levies to which some foreign countries resorted 
in the ’20’s she writes: ‘“‘ The main reason why the levies of 
the ’twenties turned into violently inflationary measures was 
the failure of governments to impose adequate exchange 
control, so that capital flight put the governments to the 
necessity of increasing their own borrowing.” When one 
recalls that the devaluation crisis was forced upon the present 
Government by the inability of its exchange controls to 
prevent the draining away of our gold and dollar reserves, the 
relevance of Mrs. Hicks’s conclusion to our present situation 
does not require emphasis. 


Socialism and Sterling 


ONSERVATIVES cannot stress too often the para- 

mount need for confidence in sterling. It is an error to 

describe the present crisis in purely economic terms, as 
though all could be resolved, if only we put on or lifted the 
right controls, if only we were assured of a sufficient number 
of bilateral contracts, or if only we could be certain of increasing 
our production by the requisite percentage within a foresee- 
able period. The crux of the present situation is that, even 
at the present rate of exchange, many holders of sterling 
would prefer to convert their holdings into dollars: and so 
long as that preference remains strong, the position of sterling 
will never be secure—nor is the apparatus of exchange control 
sufficiently powerful artificially to sustain it. This is not due 
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to any “ denigration of sterling’ in the Conservative press. 
It is the fault of the Socialist Government. It is bad enough, 
from the point of view of confidence in sterling, that the rate 
of taxation should still be 40 per cent. But that is not all: 
no one knows what new blow may not suddenly be struck by 
a Socialist Government in its last weeks of office. That is 
why Socialism and a revival of confidence in sterling are 
incompatible. That is why, under Socialism, the tendency 
towards a draining away of our gold and dollar reserves is a 
chronic tendency. That is why, under Socialism, our essential 
imports can never be secure and the Welfare State is founded 
upon the sand. 


M.P.’s Salaries 


HOULD M.P.’s salaries be cut ? A motion for reduction 

has been tabled by two Conservative members. We 

disagree. Mr. Quintin Hogg, in an excellent letter to 
The Times, put a realistic case for the retention of at least 
the present rate of payment. A Member of Parliament, he 
pointed out, needs at least one secretary, and he has to foot 
large bills for travel, telephones and accommodation. (These 
last items can be a heavy burden to candidates as well.) 
Mr. Hogg’s case was underlined by an anonymous letter from 
an M.P.’s secretary, which appeared two days later. ‘‘ Such 
a secretary,” it was claimed, “‘ must often combine the qualities 
of a first-class clerk with those of a trained social worker and 
academic research student, often working irregular hours in 
not very easy conditions.”” Furthermore, ‘‘ In many cases, 
the salaries they receive are considerably below the trade- 
union rates for shorthand-typists in offices outside Parliament. 
This is presumably not because the M.P.’s do not want to pay 
proper rates, but because, where they depend on their present 
Parliamentary salaries for their livelihood, they just cannot 
afford to pay a secretary properly.” 


The Increase was Justified 


do not believe these contentions are exaggerated. 


\ 4 Without a first-class secretary no conscientious Member 
of Parliament could perform his duties efficiently. 


The secretary has not only to deal with correspondence, but . 


also to learn the exacting technique of involved negotiations 
with Ministries over cases of hardship. Nor do we doubt that 
many such secretaries are paid less than the fair rate for the 
job. These are hard times for anyone who has to live on a 
fairly small, fixed income. It would, therefore, be most 
unreasonable to suppose that motives of prestige and personal 
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loyalty will always be able to influence parliamentary secre- 
taries to remain at their posts, against their economic interest. 

The kernel of our democratic system is the free intercourse 
between a Member and his constituents: the belief that the 
humblest member of society can request his parliamentary 
representative to see that he obtains his full rights under 
the laws. If an M.P. is to carry out this essential function, 
he must have a good secretary, and he must be in a position 
to offer him (or her) an adequate rate of pay. Thus the 
payment of M.P.’s is in no sense a luxury or a concession. It 
is one of the many preconditions of the efficient working of 
our free democratic institutions. And it is only wise and 
right that the rate of payment should reflect the rising scales 
of salaries in other departments of our national life. 


Politics Is Not a ‘‘Racket’’ 


R. HOGG’S letter contained the interesting assertion 
that ‘‘ it would be hard to find a Member on either 
side to whom . . . money is the chief bait.” We 
believe that this statement is, substantially, true. It can at 
least be claimed, with absolute confidence, that no such 
member would be regarded with any respect. Far too many 
people—including, we fear, some Conservatives—are ready to 
write off the whole of politics as a “ dirty business’ on the 
slenderest of evidence, or simply from ignorant prejudice. 
From the Conservative viewpoint, it may be added, it was 
highly unfortunate that the demand for a salary cut should 
have been voiced in debate, rather pompously, by a member 
whose own net salary as a Member (after payment of tax) 
must be extremely small. We have some sympathy with those 
Socialists who could not resist driving this point home. It is 
just speeches of this kind which make the moderate Labour 
supporter, who loathes the exhibitionism of Mr. Bevan and 
the vulgarity of Mr. Shinwell, nevertheless congratulate him- 
self that he is supporting ‘“‘ the people”’ rather than “ big 
business.”” There is, indeed, one vice which Conservatives 
should avoid above all others—self-righteousness. Let us 
leave this highly disagreeable attribute to become the mono- 
poly of our opponents, and especially of those “ Christian ” 
Socialists whose pitying scorn for the Tories recalls the 
contempt of the Pharisee for the Publican. 


Politics as a Profession 


HE demand that M.P.’s salaries should be reduced often 
reflects a deep-seated prejudice. Most Englishmen hate 
the idea of ‘‘ professional politicians : rightly, they insist 
that a politician should serve the public interest rather than 
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his own. But the conditions of present-day politics have made 
this traditional antithesis a little irrelevant and out-dated. 
Being a Member of Parliament, to-day, is such a full-time 
occupation that it can justifiably be regarded as a profession. 
Besides correspondence, committee-work, visits to his con- 
stituency, and speeches in the country, a Member has to do 
a great deal of reading, if he is intending to make any substan- 
tial contribution to Commons debates. All this takes time— 
time which he might otherwise devote to earning his living. 
Justice does indeed demand that the Member, like his secre- 
tary, should be paid a fair rate for the job. 

We would add, regretfully, that the importance of Members 
with some expert knowledge has still been insufficiently 
realised by the Conservative Party. Anyone who reads the 
reports of Bills in their Committee stages must feel that, on 
the Opposition side, a disproportionate amount of work has 
been left to the leaders, and to a small number of exceptionally 
well-informed back-benchers. No doubt it is above all 
important that the Member should be the right man for his 
constituency. But the Party needs informed debaters as well 
—men who are not ashamed to own that politics is their 
profession, and a worthy one. 


Another Beveridge Report in the Offing 


COMMITTEE is now sitting, under the Chairmanship 
A“ Lord Beveridge, “‘ to consider the constitution, con- 
trol, finance and general other aspects of the sound and 
television broadcasting services of the United Kingdom... 
and to advise on the conditions under which those services . . . 
should be conducted after December 31st, 1951.” 

Most people take the B.B.C., in its present monopolistic 
form, for granted, and feel that any system of free broad- 
casting would be unbearable. We believe that this feeling 
springs from prejudice and habit, and we would ask our 
readers to turn to the article by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
on a later page. Lord Montagu does not suggest that there 
should cease to be a B.B.C. when the present Charter ex- 
pires: that would indeed be lamentable. But he does argue 
the case for some mitigation of the monopoly, for an experi- 
ment with “ sponsored ’’ radio, and for separation of wireless 
and television. These proposals deserve serious attention. 


Nauseating Cant 


R. JAMES GRIFFITHS, the Minister of National 
Insurance, provides us with an example of one-eyed 
unreason which is, in its way, a masterpiece. Because 
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the insurance and sugar companies are, according to him, 
spending money on propaganda to defeat the threat of 
nationalisation, he denounced them at Nottingham Socialist 
Party conference as ‘forces of privilege and reaction ”’ 
improperly using their funds ‘‘ to destroy the people’s Govern- 
ment.’’ Trade Unions have never, so far as we know, hesi- 
tated to spend the funds subscribed by their members on 
political propaganda; they have indeed achieved in that 
respect a position of privilege which greatly reinforces the 
financial strength of the Socialist Party. Conservatives very 
rightly denounce the hardly veiled compulsion which now 
covers the political levy on Trade Union members, and they 
have expressed a very proper regret that the Trade Union 
movement should have become so deeply involved in party 
politics ; but they have never suggested that Trade Unions 
are not entitled to spend their funds in defence of what they 
conceive to be Trade Union interests. It is difficult to see 
why on either moral or political grounds holders of policies or 
shares in insurance or other companies are not equally entitled 
to have their money spent on resistance to a threat of expro- 
priation ; and it is not their fault that the threat happens to 
come from the Socialist rather than the Conservative Party. 
If the Conservative Party threatened to expropriate them, 
they would unquestionably defend themselves against it with 
equal vigour. 

Such cant about “‘ the people’s Government ”’ is in any case 
nauseating. The present Government represents little more 
than a third of the total electorate, and there is no special 
sacrosanctity inherent in it because it happens to have secured 
a temporary majority of seats in the House of Commons. 


Spies and Informers 


QUALLY nauseating are the inroads of this ‘‘ People’s 

Government ’”’ upon the people’s liberties. Only last 

month a farmer and his wife from Brent Knole, Somerset, 
were fined {25 each with costs for serving cream with teas. 
The Minister of Food now employs not far short of a thousand 
inspectors whose business it is to find grounds for prosecutions 
of this kind. One of this nefarious brigade came to the 
Somerset farm for tea and was served in the ordinary way— 
that is, a little better than the law (or rather, the regulations) 
allows. Commenting on the episode, the Manchester 
Guardian stated that no less than 21,000 persons were 
prosecuted for breaches of the so-called ‘‘ Defence ’’ Regula- 
tions in 1948, and observed very properly that this revolting 
process of making criminals of decent folks should not be 
allowed to endure for another day. We would add a whole- 
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hearted Amen, with the rider that it is unlikely to be altered 
without a change of Government. 


The Old Kings 
()": ICIALLY salaried spies are not all that the 


‘‘ People’s Government ’’ are inflicting on us. A recent 

question in the House of Commons elicited the fact that 
the Treasury is prepared to pay a réward to any citizen who 
gives it information regarding breaches of the exchange 
regulations. Delation is one of the most odious activities 
bred by despotism, and it is simply appalling that it should 
be subsidised with the British tax-payer’s money. We agree 
with the Manchester Guardian that prosecution for breach of 
“‘ Defence ’’ Regulations would soon come to an end if they 
were tried by Common British Juries. Most of these Regula- 
tions should be despatched to limbo with the army of spies 
and informers who batten on them. But if—as is no doubt 
the case—some must be retained for a further period, let cases 
arising from them be heard before twelve good men and true 
in the ancient British tradition. 


Here is naught at venture, random nor untrue,— 
Swings the wheel full-circle, brims the cup anew. 


Here is naught unproven, here is nothing hid : 
Step for step and word for word—so the old Kings did 


Step by step, and word by word : who is ruled may read. 
Suffer not the old Kings: for we know the breed. 
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THE STERLING BALANCES 
THEIR ORIGIN AND PRESENT EFFECTS 
By J. W. Hatcu 


WICE within the past 25 years the foreign ownership 
of large sterling balances in London has proved a difficult 
financial and economic problem for the United Kingdom. 

In 1931, the attempted conversion of large amounts of 
foreign-owned sterling into gold or foreign currencies caused 
a run on Great Britain’s reserves which could only be checked 
by abandonment of the gold standard and the devaluation of 
sterling. The real cause of this devaluation was, of course, a 
fundamental disequilibrium in our exchange position—since 
the return in 1925 to the gold standard at the old pre-1914 
parity. This, in turn, was partly the cause of the growth in 
foreign-owned sterling balances, which ultimately led to the 
downfall of sterling in 1931. 

The over-valuation of sterling in 1925 made Britain a 
cheap country to sell in and a dear country to buy in, with a 
consequent deterioration in the current balance of payments. 
Foreign lending by Great Britain however proceeded steadily, 
unsupported by an adequate surplus of visible and invisible 
exports over imports. The balance was struck by an increase 
of foreign-owned sterling balances in London banks. For 
some years foreign holders were content to hold these larger 
balances. The pound was based on gold and fully convertible 
into gold and foreign currencies ; rates of interest in London 
were attractive; and, in any case, it was customary for 
foreign countries, whose trade was largely carried on in terms 
of sterling and financed by sterling bills, to hold their reserves 
in London. 

It was in this way that the London capital market uncon- 
sciously adopted the policy of ‘‘ borrowing short and lending 
long.” It was not until the deepening trade depression of 
1930 and 1931, and the catastrophic decline in exports and 
employment, that the stability of sterling began seriously to 
be questioned ; and the threat to that stability caused by 
the extent of foreign short-term claims on sterling became 
immediately apparent. The scramble to turn those balances 
into foreign currencies or gold had to be countered by the 
decision of September 21, 1931. 

The problem of the sterling balances to-day is funda- 
mentally different from that of 1931. They constitute no 
“hot money” threat to the stability of sterling since the 
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refinements of exchange control—developed in war-time and 
now unfortunately a permanent statutory feature of Britain’s 
peace-time economy—prevent any threat to our reserves from 
sudden capital movements; sterling is no longer a freely 
convertible currency. Nevertheless, these balances are a very 
definite problem and have had a much more profound influence 
on post-war trade policy than is generally realised. 

The abnormal growth of the sterling balances dates from 
the early days of the Second World War. Britain had 
enormously to accelerate her production of armaments, and 
turn her industrial capacity over to war production as rapidly 
as possible ; with an inevitable reduction in the manufactured 
goods available for export. Imports, however, had necessarily 
to be maintained and even increased. Agricultural production 
at home could expand only gradually, and even at peak 
production supplied not more than half our food require- 
ments ; industrial output of war materials, rising steadily as 
the maximum labour force was mobilised to work longer hours 
than in peace-time, needed more and more raw materials from 
abroad. 

Payment for our vast imports from the dollar countries 
was governed by the provisions of the United States Neutrality 
Act, with its ‘‘ Cash and Carry ’”’ clause. No foreign purchaser 
could buy in the U.S.A. unless he could pay cash and take 
the goods away. This made necessary an immediate mobilisa- 
tion of Britain’s dollar resources, involving the sale of large 
amounts of British-owned dollar securities. Britain was 
“scraping the barrel’ for dollar resources by the time that 
Lend-Lease became a reality ; our gold and dollar reserves 
were as low as £3,000,000 before the new system of American 
supplies relieved this country of its heaviest dollar commit- 
ments. 

Payment for supplies from other countries, however, was 
more easily handled. The Sterling Bloc, as it was called 
before the outbreak of war, had developed after the currency 
devaluations of 1931 as a loose and unofficial association of 
countries whose international trade was predominantly 
expressed and paid for in sterling. The British Common- 
wealth countries were naturally the backbone of this associa- 
tion, but a number of foreign countries which traded largely 
in sterling, such as Egypt, the Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries, and the Argentine, were in it also. 

On the outbreak of war in September, 1939, this loose 
association was given formal shape as the Sterling Area, 
which at first excluded all countries not British territories ; 
but later, as the fortunes of war changed, came to include 
other areas, such as Egypt, Iraq, the Belgian Congo, Iceland, 
and:so on. This “sterling area” had a more or less efficient 
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ring-fence of exchange control erected around it ; but trade 
and payments between constituent members were largely 
free. . 

In these circumstances it was natural that payment for 
goods and services to nationals of these countries should be 
made by crediting them with sterling in London banks. 
Trade between these countries was traditionally in terms of 
sterling, and most of the countries concerned found it natural 
to hold their reserves in the form of sterling balances. Many 
of these countries became heavy suppliers of the sinews of 
war, not only in the form of raw materials and manufactured 
goods shipped to the United Kingdom, but also in the form 
of goods and services supplied to British troops serving 
abroad—as, for example, in Egypt and India. 

It was therefore unnecessary for Britain to make any 
formal loan agreements with the countries concerned during 
the war years, and the process of crediting them in London 
for goods supplied continued throughout the war, the credits 
being partly maintained as bank balances and partly invested 
in Treasury Bills issued by the British Government. When 
“V.J.”’ day came, the British Government found itself faced, 
not only with a sudden end to Lend-Lease, but with the 
knowledge that foreign-owned sterling balances had run up 
to well over £3,000 million. 

By the end of 1945, the sterling balances had reached a 
total of £3,332 million. External loans at that date amounted 
to £493 million and the total of £3,825 miliion was divided 
geographically as follows :— 


Dominions . # £481,000,000 
India, Burma and Middle East i I,929,000,000 
Other sterling area countries. ; 561,000,000 
Total Sterling Area. ; . £2,971,000,000 
North and South America . ‘ 519,000,000 
Europe ; : : : 273,000,000 
Rest of world . é i ; £62,000,000 


£3,825,000,000 


It is not possible to divide these totals among individual 
countries with any accuracy as no detailed figures have been 
published. But a report of a Congressional Committee in the 
United States gave an analysis of the figures as at June, 1945, 
and from this it is possible to give a rough idea of the manner 
in which the above totals were made up. 

Australia and New Zealand accounted for about {200 
millions and Eire for £200 millions; Indian and Burmese 
balances probably amounted to £1,200 million, Egypt to 
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£400 million, and Palestine to £120 million. Central Africa 
accounted for {200 million; Malaya, Iraq and Ceylon held 
more than {50 million each. 

Serious consideration was given to the problem at the 
time of the United States loan negotiations in December, 
1945. The Americans recognised that the existence of vast 
accumulations of short-term sterling debt must prove a 
stumbling-block in any international effort towards a return 
to convertible currencies; and the loan agreement itself 
contemplated that a large part of the debt would be cancelled 
and the balance funded into long-term obligations to be 
repaid gradually over a long period. The contemplated rate 
of release of the balances was about £434 million a year. 

In fact, however, no comprehensive attempt has been 
made since the war to scale down these war-time debts in any 
way. From time to time suggestions have been made, notably 
by Mr. Churchill and other Opposition leaders, that such a 
claim should be based on the grounds that the debts were 
incurred on behalf of the whole British Commonwealth and 
Allied countries ; in some cases, indeed (as, for example, in 
India, Egypt and Palestine), directly to protect those countries 
against enemy invasion. And that in such circumstances the 
burden should be shared in some agreed proportions between 
the United Kingdom and other countries who enjoyed the 
benefits of the British war effort. 

But, with the honourable exceptions of Australia and 
New Zealand, who between them have cancelled some {48 
million of United Kingdom debts, it has been clear that any 
claim to scale down these balances would be strenuously 
resisted. It should be emphasised at this point that the main 
demands for the withdrawal of these balances in British goods 
has come from the Eastern and Middle East countries. India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Egypt, Iraq and Palestine have made the 
most insistent claims. The Dominions, on the other hand, 
notably Australia and New Zealand, have been content to 
see their sterling balances increase substantially as a result 
of heavy food and raw material exports to the United 
Kingdom. 

The Middle East and Eastern countries have based their 
opposition to any scaling down of British debts on what seem 
to be fairly reasonable grounds. They maintain that they 
are, in general, poor countries with low standards of living, 
urgently in need of capital equipment and not in a position to 
export vast quantities of raw materials with which to pay for 
such capital goods. War materials and services were supplied 
to Great Britain in vast quantities during the war, in many 
countries exaggerating the war-time internal inflation and 
raising consumer prices; and they argue that Britain, a 
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fundamentally rich country in spite of short term difficulties, 
should pay for these war supplies in due time by the provision 
of capital goods, paid for by drawings on the'sterling balances, 
which the Eastern and Middle Eastern countries so badly need. 

It is further argued that in some countries, notably Egypt 
and Argentine, these balances have been taken over by 
Governments or Central Banks and serve in large measure as 
backing for their currencies; and that, since Britain holds 
the ultimate gold and dollar reserves of the Sterling Area, 
which it can use in case of need, the Sterling Area countries 
must have access to theiy balances in London, which con- 
stitute their final reserves. 

These arguments certainly do not dispose of the claim for 
some adjustment of the balances, but they seem to have had 
sufficient strength to dissuade the British Government from 
pressing its claim to any reductioninthem. There is a natural 
reluctance to take any unilateral action which would smack of 
repudiation, particularly as, for example, in India and Egypt 
there are substantial British-owned capital assets which would 
run the risk of being sequestrated if British action were too 
high-handed. In short, the owners of these sterling balances 
have taken the attitude expressed by Calvin Coolidge’s famous 
remark about British borrowing in World War I, “ They 
hired the money, didn’t they?” and Britain has tacitly 
recognised that it must in some form eventually be paid back. 

It has, of course, always been recognised that no country 
could be given free control of its credit balances in London. 
The British Treasury therefore adopted a policy of “‘ blocking ”’ 
the war-time accumulation of those countries which might be 
expected to draw on them for payment of current imports ; 
and then, by periodic trade and payments agreements with 
the countries concerned, allowing an orderly release of sterling 
balances to cover any balance of payments deficit between the 
country concerned and the Sterling Area. 

In August, 1947, Dr. Dalton announced that out of total 
balances of £3,560 million, £1,700 million had been blocked 
or were being brought under control. It is a safe guess that 
the principal countries concerned were India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine and the Argentine. The Treasury 
has from time to time made agreements with these and other 
countries making fixed amounts of blocked sterling available 
to them over a period of months. These releases have often 
been in two parts : first, a release of blocked sterling for, say, 
the next 12 months; and secondly, a substantial release us 
a ‘‘ working balance ’’ to provide for seasonal fluctuations. 
In fact, these “‘ working balances ’’’ have often been quickly 
used up ; and, at the date of the next agreement, the creditor 
country would persuade the British Treasury not only to 
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make a further general release but also to reconstitute the 
‘“‘ working balance.”’ In this way, with the threat of possible 
interruption in British exports to the country concerned, the 
Treasury seems to have been forced into making greater 
releases than were originally intended. 

In May of this year it was announced that from the 
blocked balances, which amounted to £1,700. million in mid- 
1947, £156 million were released in 1947, £267 million in 1948, 
and £50 million in the first four months of 1949. After making 
certain adjustments for special operations, it seems that such 
releases between June, 1947, and June, 1949, amounted to 
well over £400 million. 

The current position is best summarised by The Banker 
in an article in its October, 1949, issue, in which it says :— 


In any case, as far as 1949-50 is concerned, the damage seems 
to have been done already. Releases already agreed upon amount 
to £127 millions, split up among four countries (India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Iraq), who between them were allotted £80 millions 
(and actually drew at least £175 millions) in 1948-49. It looks as 
if Britain will have to accept the fact that the gross drawings on the 
sterling balances held by the overseas sterling area will amount to 
£200 millions or more in the twelve months to July, 1950, unless 
a policy of retrenchment is adopted by Britain’s creditors in the 
common interest and put into effect by the Government of each 
country within its own allotted sphere. 


From these figures it looks as if the release of war-time 
balances to Britain’s creditors has been running, and still is 
running, at something like {200 million per annum. It may 
be argued that the concurrent increase in the sterling balances 
of other countries, such as Australia, New Zealand and Eire 
offsets the drain on our resources caused by these releases, 
But this does not take account of the fact that the increase 
in short-term balances held, for example, by Australia, is 
really the counterpart of a long-term capital outflow from this 
country which has reached substantial proportions in the last 
year or two. 

This release of sterling balances causes an equivalent 
drain on our resources in the form of ‘‘ unrequited exports,” 
since the creditor country currently supplies no goods or 
services as a counterpart to the British exports paid for by 
this means. Apart from the undesirability of exporting goods 
which bring no immediate return in goods and services, it is 
certain that the resultant demand for British goods from these 
soft currency countries has already affected our dollar drive. 
Few British exporters are going to make the considerable 
effort and sacrifice needed to enter the highly competitive 
dollar market, with very narrow profit margins, if they can 
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- export to soft currency countries, probably at substantially 


higher prices. 

It is imperative, therefore, that some steps be taken 
immediately to relate the sterling balance releases more nearly 
to our present capacity to repay old debts. Many people 
believe that the Treasury should immediately segregate and 
block all the war-time accumulations of sterling, which would 
mean that current British exports would only continue to 
many countries up to an amount which that country could 
pay for by current exports. This action would, however, be 
rather too drastic. These balances in many cases represent 
final reserves, and it would be unreasonable to deny all access 
to such reserves while Britain holds herself free to draw on 
her own final reserves of gold and dollars. It is however, 
essential that unrequited exports be cut down drastically 
until Britain is in a better position to repay them. 

The problem bristles with difficulties; and it is not 
surprising that the Labour Government, which has shown 
very little ability in grappling with problems of this kind, 
should have taken the Micawber attitude of waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, meanwhile pacifying the creditor countries 
by frequent and over-generous releases. The Chancellor has 
now said that he will take steps to reduce these releases, but 
no action has yet been announced. Although it is now late in 
the day, it might still be possible and advisable to re-open the 
whole question of a general scaling down of these debts, 
perhaps funding some part of them for repayment over a 
long period, but postponing repayments of interest and prin- 
cipal in years when the United Kingdom balance of payments 
is unfavourable, somewhat on the lines of the 1945 United 
States loan agreement. Current releases might be made 
more generous to countries which agreed to a larger scaling 
down of the capital account. There are many possible 
variations of proposal which could be worked out; the 


' important thing is to take quick action to reduce the imme- 


diate drain and at the same time to make, if possible, a long- 
term arrangement agreeable to all parties. 


J. W. Hatcu. 


NORTH AMERICA AND DEVALUATION | 


By DENys SMITH 


OO short a period has elapsed since the devaluation of 

the pound for any reasoned review of its results either 

on the North American market or on North American 
opinion. However, even at this early stage, some tendencies 
are evident. The economic position of Canada and the United 
States is by no means similar. As the Canadian Finance 
Minister, Mr. Abbott, said in Washington, ‘‘ Canada is so 
organised that we are at the same time the principal supplier 
of the United Kingdom and the principal customer of the 
United States. We are therefore inevitably found in the middle 
of any squeeze which the United Kingdom feels in her dollar 
position, and we are one of the instruments through which the 
shock of such a squeeze is transmitted to the United States.” 
Canada is a dollar country, but it has a dollar problem ; and 
though closely linked both with the dollar area and the sterling 
area it belongs to neither. 

Yet Canada and the United States can in some respécts 
be treated asa whole. The markets of both countries were the 
targets at which British devaluation was aimed. Canada 
followed Britain one-third of the way by devaluing her own 
currency. Theoretically, therefore, British exporters should 
be better off in the United States, where they benefit by a 
30 per cent. devaluation, than in Canada, where they benefit 
from only a 20 per cent. devaluation. But in general they 
appear to have made more immediate progress in Canada than 
in the United States. There is more visible evidence in 
Canada of an aggressive sales drive and more statistical 
evidence that it is being successful. Canada, as even the 
casual stroller down the streets of her cities can see, provides 
a show window for British goods which are bought not only by 
Canadians but by American tourists. Even when the same 
goods can be obtained in the United States, tariff preferences 
and lower ‘‘ mark-up’ make them less expensive in Canada. 
British authorities in the United States are becoming a little 
perturbed at the way in which the British exporter has 
concentrated on the Canadian market at the expense of the 
American where the competition is tougher. There is also 
greater optimism shown in Canada that over the next five or 
six years trade problems can be solved, always assuming that 
the cold war does not smoulder into flame. 
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The act of devaluation itself created a good impression. It 
was taken as a sign that the British Government had deter- 
mined to face its problems and had recognised that drastic 
remedies were essential. The change in the American attitude 
when Sir Stafford Cripps informed his Canadian and American 
colleagues at a private meeting before the September discus- 
sions started that the pound would be devalued was remark- 
able. The subsequent amiability of the American Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Snyder, was noted by all, including those 
who were temporarily ignorant of its cause. These brighter 
hues of satisfaction have faded somewhat during the weeks 
which have followed and the boldness with which devaluation 
was effected has not been matched in other ways. As the 
official communiqué on the talks itself hinted as well as it 
could in view of the fact that devaluation was still a secret, 
“emergency steps’”’ (of which devaluation was to be one) 
constituted ‘‘ no permanent solution” of Britain’s economic 
crisis. 

In both Canada and the United States there has been 
disappointment, more openly expressed perhaps in the United 
States, at the hesitant gait of the British Government since 
devaluation. In both there has been surprise that there was 
no immediate call for a general election. A prolonged pre- 
election atmosphere is not considered propitious for taking 
essential measures. No party likes to tread on people’s toes 
when they are on the way to the polling booths. ether the 
view is expressed that the Government must refrain from 
taking action which will cost it votes, or that it is deterred 
from taking action by. the conviction that the Opposition 
would distort and misinterpret it, the net result is the same. 
Till the election is over a period of faltering indecision, a kind 
of no-man’s land, must intervene at a time when the battle for 
Britain’s ecomonic solvency should be fought single-heartedly. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the Canadian and 
American Ministers who must deal with the members of any 
British Government, it is clear that they would like to know 
that the men to whom they are talking have an assured 
tenure of office, otherwise they might be wasting their breath. 
A British election as soon after the Christmas holidays as 
possible, say in February or March, would meet with approval, 
and there may be more than guesswork in the assumption on 
= American side of the Atlantic that it will take place 
then. 

One big reason why Britain’s trade prospects in Canada 
look more hopeful than in the United States is that there is 
one vast field for expansion in Canada which does not exist in 
the United States, namely machinery and heavy goods in 
general. In fact the products of Britain’s engineering industry 
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will, it is hoped, largely replace the American product in the 
Canadian market. The Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, Mr. Howe, recently pointed out that only some 
seven million pounds’ worth of British heavy goods was 
bought in Canada last year compared with one hundred million 
pounds bought in the United States. If Canadian industrialists 
and local Governments, taking advantage of Britain’s devalua- 
tion (which in relation to the competing American product 
would be 30 per cent.), were to reverse this import ratio, both 
Canada and Britain would benefit. Canadian manufacturers 
who have been accustomed to buy their machinery from the 
United States are now encouraged to turn to Britain, where 
they can find the same items at a lower price. Alberta oil 
discoveries, Ontario hydro projects and the Saint Lawrence 
Waterway plan, to which the United States may finally agree 
at the next session of Congress, all offer promising fields for 
expanding British engineering sales. A British bid failed to 
win the initial contract for the Ontario underground, but 
thanks to devaluation future bids may be more successful. 
Montreal, too, is talking of building an underground. The 
advantage of developing this type of trade is that it is self- 
perpetuating. Spares, replacements and expansion will create 
a steady market over the years. The use of aviation would 
overcome the relative slowness of delivering spares and in 
projects of such magnitude the additional cost of air deliveries 
would not be too great a deterrent. A greater deterrent is the 
fear that supplies might be cut off by war, which is an argu- 
ment for not cutting British defence expenditures too 
deeply. 

A reduction in the amount of dollars Canada has to find for 
purchasing engineering goods would be particularly helpful 
since the Canadian Government has found it necessary to lift 
the import ban imposed on a wide range of American goods. 
The more a reduction of Canadian imports from America can 
be brought about by the free play of market factors instead of 
by direct Government action the better. The ban caused 
resentment on the United States side of the border. Congress- 
men from the wheat belt grumbled at E.C.A. dollars being 
used to buy Canadian wheat for Britain when America had a 
wheat surplus and when Canada was banning American farm 
goods. Mr. Hoffman was particularly embarrassed. Now 
he can explain that American fruits and vegetables are once 
more admitted to Canada in return for the grant of American 
dollars to buy Canadian wheat for Britain. The Canadian 
housewife is satisfied too. The dietary theorists had so 
convinced her of the superiority of fresh produce especially 
insisting that a “‘ raw leafy vegetable ”’ (no respectable dieti- 
cian ever lets the word ‘“‘ lettuce ’’ pass his lips) was essential 
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once a day that the Canadian Government’s ban was looked 
upon as harmful to the health. 

Yet in many ways British devaluation and related steps 
to solve the sterling crisis have created new difficulties for 
Canada. It has constituted a fresh blow to Canadian shipping 
caught between lower British freight charges and protective 
American regulations. It has led to further cuts in Canadian 
exports to Britain, while imports of cheaper consumer goods 
often means increased competition for Canadian domestic 
producers. In this connection it might be noted that Canada 
and the United States both pledged themselves at the Septem- 
ber discussions to do nothing which would prevent Britain 
from benefiting from the full effects of her devaluation in their 
respective markets. Canada, moreover, is not sitting down as 
a passive recipient of more British goods, but is taking 
positive steps to increase their flow. A newly formed Dollar 
Sterling Trade Board, established: with Government approval 
and support and linked with the British Dollar Exports 
Board, is ready to advise British business on how to advertise 
and pack its goods in a way which appeals to the Canadian 
buyer, on where to find new markets, on how to meet 
Canadian requirements and similar matters. One must agree 
that this is a remarkable development. As one Canadian 
official observed, “‘Can you imagine a group of British 
farmers banding together with Government support to push 
the sale of Canadian farms’ products at the expense of their 
own.” 
In view of all this the criticism which has recently been 
levelled at Canada by some of Britain’s left-wingers seems 
particularly churlish. One of them, extensively quoted in 
Canada, avowed that Britain was “ ruining herself ’’ to save 
the Canadian farmer from bankruptcy. Some of Mr. Strachey’s 
comments on the wheat contracts which his own Government 
made were also far from happy. During the first three years 
Canadian contract wheat has been sold at less than the world 
price to the disadvantage of Canada. Now that wheat for the 
first time since the war could have been bought on the open 
market as cheaply, the contract appears less desirable. The 
general principle advanced in support of commodity agreements 
is that during the period of time for which they last, benefits 
to producers and consumers balance out. Either the whole 
idea is wrong or there is no excuse for squealing at an adverse 
swing of the pendulum, The incident illustrates the political 
danger of State trading. Recriminations between individual 
traders about supply, quality or price are not very serious. 
But when the State engages in trade, these recriminations 
may create tension at a national level. 

The suggestion is made in the same quarters that Canada 
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should accept sterling for its wheat. This, in view of the 
British-Canadian trade balance, is in effect a request that 
Canada should grant Britain further credits, phrased in a way 
most likely to create doubt that the previous Canadian credit 
still being released at the rate of ten million dollars per month 
is properly appreciated. The proposal that Canada should 


associate herself with the other members of the Common-. 


wealth in the sterling area belongs to a different order of 
things. But it must be confessed that Canadian membership 
in the sterling area as at present constituted and organised 
has little or no support. Membership implies the surrender 
of a certain amount of fiscal freedom in return for being 
relieved of a certain amount of fiscal responsibility. But 
Canada feels that it can get its American dollars more easily 
outside than inside the area. It would be no advantage to her 
to surrender all her dollar earnings to the common pool and 
approach London when she needed dollars. If the economic 
beliefs of the Canadian Government and Britain’s Socialist 
Government were more akin, the suggestion might possibly 
have more appeal, but even with a change of Government it is 
likely that Canada would prefer to remain complete master 
of her own fiscal house. 

Canada and the United States have agreed they will do 
nothing which will prevent Britain profiting from the full 
effect of her devaluation. The advantages of devaluation can, 
however, also be counteracted by the actions of the British 
Government and British manufacturer. If the British 
Government, for example, yields to pressure for wage increases 
without any corresponding increase in output, the advantages 
of devaluation would be reduced by higher cost. At the 
moment it is the manufacturer, not the Government, who is 
under criticism on this score. In many cases the British 
exporter has not passed on the full benefit of devaluation to 
the American and Canadian consumer. The criticism is not 
yet very serious, and there are many in fact who believe that 
the line of common sense has not so far been crossed. The 
problem is one of getting as many dollars as possible. When 
there is a firm demand, when former British prices were not 
discouraging sales, and when supplies are only just adequate 
to satisfy the demand (as, for example, with whisky), there 
would be no great advantage in cutting prices. In other cases 
it is possible that if British prices were reduced to the full 
extent of the devaluation, they would not increase sales in the 
same ratio and the amount of dollars earned would be less. 
On the other hand, as the spurt in sales of British cars showed, 
@ reduction in price might lead to a large increase in dollar 
earnings. Each case must be considered on its merits. A 
factor which will probably in the long run force the full extent 
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of devaluation to be passed on in most British export lines is 
that other countries have also devalued and are seeking to 
expand their own sales in the Canadian and American markets. 

The biggest difference between American and Canadian 
opinion on Britain’s economic position is the insistence in the 
United States that closer association of Britain with Western 
European economy is essential to Britain’s recovery. Sir 
Stafford Cripps has made it clear that Britain could not inte- 
grate her economy with that of Western Europe in any way 
that would prejudice her responsibilities to the Commonwealth 
and Sterling Area. Americans do not entirely agree that there 
would be any danger of Sterling Area members suffering in 
the long run from closer association with Western Europe. 
They suspect that Sir Stafford’s solicitude for the Common- 
wealth is nicely calculated to evoke an emotional response in 
Britain, but do not regard it as the sole determining factor. A 
stronger motive they believe is that more economic planning 
at home cannot be reconciled with more economic freedom 
abroad. The Wall Street Journal put it bluntly :—“A 
dictated economy cannot integrate itself with other economies 
unless it ceases being a dictated economy or the other 
economies are also dictated and all are willing to submit to one 
supreme dictation.” The agreements reached in Paris early 
this month were welcomed as a promising beginning, but 
more will undoubtedly be heard on the matter when Congress 
meets next January to consider the extension of Marshall Plan 
aid. 

DENYs SMITH. 
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AUSTRALIA’S CRITICAL ELECTION 


By STANLEY MOORE 


[Contributor of the very successful forecast of the 1934 Aus- 
tralian Federal Election, published in the National Review, and 
of other forecasts in 1937 and 1940 which arrived too late for 
publication owing to air mail not running to schedule.) 


USTRALIA, whose next Federal Election is due to take 

place towards the end of this year, faces by far the most 

important poll in her history. Why should this be? It 
is simply because this December each Australian elector must 
make up his mind whether he wishes to have a Socialist way 
of life on the one hand or a “ free enterprise” way of life on 
the other. This is the fact which will make this Election the 
most destiny-shaping ever known to this country. 

The strange fact, to political observers, is that, just at 
present, there does not seem to be adequate awareness of this 
amongst electors. 

A year or more ago, when the Chifley Labour Government 
passed its Bill to nationalise banking, the feeling of the 
electorate swung violently against the Government. This issue 
of nationalisation became the chief issue in the elections for 
the Victorian Parliament held at that time, and the sitting 
Labour Government was heavily defeated. This defeat was 
recognised on all sides as a vote of censure passed by the 
electorate on the nationalisation policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. About the same time a Labour Government in Western 
Australia was defeated in the elections in that State. 

Gallup polls at that time, and for months later, showed that 
a decided majority of electors were prepared to vote against the 
Government had there been a general election for the Federal 
Parliament then. Last May the Government asked the 
electorate to give it by referendum the power to control prices. 
This was decisively refused. The political feeling of the people 
then was clear enough at that time. Yet to-day the Gallup 
Poll—in so far as it is a reliable guide—shows that as many 
Australians are prepared to vote for the Government as are 
prepared to vote against it. How has this change come about ? 
It seems that nationalisation as an issue has sunk out of sight 
in the minds of the swinging voters. The desultory battle 
of the Government with the doctors over “‘ Free Medicine ” 
has gone on and the Government has introduced a Bill to 
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establish a Government Shipping Line. But these measures 
were not direct nationalisation and the people were not 
greatly affected by them. Quietly, over the last nine months, 
the Government has been making cuts in taxation and this 
fact, combined with the passage of time and the fading into 
the past of the bank nationalisation issue, has recovered for 
the Government the support of many of the swinging voters. 
At present the chances in the election seem about even. One 
significant fact, however, has just occurred. The Gallup Poll 
asked voters what issue, if raised between now and election 
time, could cause them to vote differently. The answer was 
instructive. A big percentage said that, if Socialisation or 
Communism became the issue, they would vote differently. It 
seems clear from that, and from experience a year ago, that, 
if the non-socialist parties (Liberal and Country Parties) are 
able to make Socialism and Communism live issues in the 
election, then they are sure to win. 

It cannot be said that, over the last nine months, these 
Parties have made much effort to keep these issues before the 
people. Strikes have continually taken place, mostly on the 
most trivial grounds, and obviously inspired by Communist 
Trade Union leaders. These strikes have hampered Australian 
industrial production very greatly. The Communist leaders 
have confined their strikes to the key industries—coal; steel, 
shipping, building and transport. Our industries are always 
short of coal and this means we are also always short of steel. 
Steel is at two years’ delivery and this means that many 
projects, which private enterprise would like to start, cannot 
goon. Thus the greatest possible blow is struck at production 
and, by lack of houses, much personal misery is caused. This, 
of course, is Communist strategy the world over. Labour 
political leaders know that Communism could be a very 
dangerous issue for them at the Election and, no doubt, do all 
they can to prevent strikes. But, at election times, they must 
have the financial support of the great industrial unions, at 
the head of which stand the Red Communist leaders. Con- 
sequently,: Labour leaders were pleased at the recent un- 
mistakable signs of revolt in the unions against the Red 
leadership. Attempts to call strikes in the great Unions 
against the imprisonment of McPhillips, a Red Union secre- 
tary, for seditious words, were defeated by the men themselves. 
If the Unions would throw out the Red leaders, it would be a 
great relief to Labour, for they need not then fear the Red 
issue at the elections. 

As I write, Cecil Sharpley, one of the very top Red leaders, 
has renounced the Communist creed and, in a series of articles 
in the Melbourne Herald, has exposed to public view the 
plottings of the Communist Party to attain Union leadership 
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by ‘‘rigged’’ Union ballots against the will of the great 
majority of Union voters, and to seduce and sabotage the 
armed forces, and to aid Russia generally. All this, coming 
together like an inrolling tide, must have a great effect on 
public opinion in setting it hard against the Communists. But 
it depends on the actions of the Government and the Opposi- 
tion, in connection with this Communist issue, as to which 
Party these exposures will aid in the coming Election. 

Whether or not Communism is a serious issue at the Elec- 
tion, it is certain that Socialisation is the real issue whether the 
swinging voters realise it or not. The Opposition’s chances 
depend on just how “ live ’’ an issue they can make it become. 

If Mr. Chifley can make the electors forget that issue, he 
should have every chance. Would electors be wise to forget it, 
even if it has no overt place in the Labour Party Election 
policy speech? For answer they should turn to Labour’s 
policy speech at the 1946 Election. No mention there was 
made of nationalisation of banking. But that fact did not 
prevent that much-opposed measure (for which the electors 
had given no mandate, and which is the greatest step in total 
nationalisation) from being put into practice as soon as the 
Government was back in power. Will the swinging voters 
believe that leopards change their spots ? Or will they forget 
the leopard ever had any? That is the momentous question 
they face next December. Meanwhile, it may confidently be 
expected that the Government will do nothing to bring the 
nationalisation issue before the people, and it will be the duty 
and the wisdom of the “ private enterprise ’’ leaders to do 
all they can, and miss no opportunity of making the elec- 
torate aware, that next December they are not voting for 
Chifley or Menzies personally, but are deciding which way they 
personally want to live—as Socialists in practice or as members 
of a free enterprise community. 

The Great Coal Strike, it is generally agreed by all parties, 
was definitely engineered by the Communist Party and 
designed to damage the prestige of arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes. The general feeling of the whole com- 
munity was against the miners who were felt to have been 
misled by the Red Union leaders. Mr. Chifley took some 
strong measures to break the strike. The first was “‘ freezing ” 
of the Union funds to prevent financial aid to the strikers. The 
strike then went on for seven weeks in July and August. A 
week or so before it collapsed, the Prime Minister sent the 
Army to win coal from the open-cut mines, operating mechani- 
cal excavating equipment. 

At first it was felt that the strike would greatly reduce 
Labour’s chances in the coming Election. Now, however, as a 
result of the failure of the strike and the Prime Minister’s 
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measures to defeat it, it seems most doubtful whether Mr. 
Chifley’s prestige with electors has suffered. 

The Election will be in early December and much depends 
on what the baffled Communist leaders do between now and 
December, and how the Prime Minister deals with their efforts. 
It still remains true that, if the Opposition can make Socialism 
or Communism a live issue in the Election, the Labour Party’s 
chances will be very greatly reduced. 


LATER 


The eighteenth Parliament of the Commonwealth has just 
been dissolved, but already before its dissolution many 
candidates have commenced the party battle in the elector- 
ates. These were the candidates on both sides for the forty-five 
new seats created in the new distribution of seats. Also the 
candidates opposing sitting members were busy. 

The advertisements in the Press have already made clear 
the issues on which the Election is to be fought. These 
advertisements have now been appearing for some time on the 
non-Labour side. They warn the electors against regimenta- 
tion and Socialism, against planned shortage and low produc- 
tion and increasing prices. The Government is criticised for 
not importing coal from abroad to bridge the gap by which 
demand exceeds supply locally. The coal shortage creates the 
steel shortage, and lack of steel prevents a start being made 
with many new enterprises planned by private industry. 

The retort of the Government is “‘ Preserve your job, your 
security, your social services by voting Labour.”’ 

It appears that Bank Nationalisation will still be an 
important issue in the elections, despite the Privy Council’s 
judgment rejecting the appeal of the Government against the 
High Court’s judgment. It is held by high legal opinion that 
the Privy Council’s reasons for judgment do not prevent a 
renewed attack on the banks with a differently framed Bill. 
Also there are ways of strangling the private banks by restric- 
tions and by unfair competition from the Commonwealth 
Bank. 

The one unexpected issue that has arisen is petrol rationing. 
An appeal was made to the High Court contesting the Govern- 
ment’s power to ration petrol and the appeal succeeded. For 
some months during the winter (from July onwards) petrol 
as a result has been unrationed. A greater quantity than 
usual was consumed as the result of the Coal Strike, and some 
hoarding also took place. Petrol then began to run short. 
Mr. Chifley said that our dollar supply would permit of an 
import of not more than 440 million gallons. At present 
consumption, however, 530 million gallons would be needed to 
satisfy demand. Therefore, argued the Prime Minister, there 
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must be renewed rationing, this time conducted by the States, 
who certainly possess the power to ration petrol. Since only 
the Commonwealth has the power to issue import licences, 
and the Commonwealth Government would not issue licences 
for more than 440 million gallons from dollar areas, the States 
all agreed they must and would ration their quota of those 440 
million gallons. But now Mr. Menzies and Mr. Fadden have 
given a pledge that, if returned, they will abolish petrol 
rationing, and import sufficient petrol to satisfy consumer 
demands. 

Apart from these two special issues, the fight is raging 
round the great issue of general Socialisation. The Labour 
leaders are trying desperately to lull the minds of the electors 
in regard to their alleged socialistic intentions. They are 
trying to make the people believe that ‘“‘ only where exploita- 
tion is taking place in industry will they socialise it.’’ Those 
Catholic voters, who have in the past constantly voted for 
Labour, find themselves in an awkward position. The 
Australian Catholic Bishops have made a pronouncement 
against Socialism, following the lead given by the Pope on this 
issue. A leading Catholic publicist, Mr. Brian Doyle, has 
published a booklet pointing out that in the face of this no good 
Catholic can with a good conscience vote for a Party which is 
determined to socialise industry. This same little book clearly 
shows to be false the claim by Labour speakers that the 
Socialistic aim of the Party is confined to industries ‘‘ where 
exploitation is taking place.” 

In any case this ‘‘ restricted interpretation ”’ of the Labour 
dogma of Socialisation is so elastic that it could easily be 
stretched to cover anything and is therefore of no real value. 
Many Socialists look upon any employment of one man by 
another as exploitation, so that all industry could easily be 
found guilty of exploitation. There are now only five full 
weeks before the Election takes place on December 10, and the 
only thing that can be foreseen for certain is that the contest 
will be very close, and very bitterly fought. 


_ STANLEY Moore. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH BROADCASTING 


By Lorp Montacu oF BEAULIEU 


OR the British people, and more especially for the younger 

generation, the Royal Commission, at present inquiring 

into the whole subject of British Broadcasting, is of very 
great importance. Since the last war the first really radio- 
conscious generation has come of age, and this will form a 
wide and discerning public, severely critical of the radio 
entertainment of the future. There is no need for us to be 
taught and guided by the Governors of the B.B.C. as to what 
our radio tastes should be. Broadcasting in future must 
appeal to the whole nation and cater as far as possible for the 
needs of everyone all the time. 

The purpose of this article is to survey the present system 
of broadcasting in Britain (as it strikes a member of the 
public who is a keen listener) ; and to suggest ways and means 
by which I—and many others—think it could be improved. 
These suggestions will of course be tentative. We cannot 
attempt the impossible, and must anyway beware of 
“improvements ” to the system which would make matters 
worse in the long run. 

Great praise, of course, is due to the B.B.C. for the work 
it has already done and for the amazing technical advances 
which have been made under its egis during the last quarter 
of a century. Nevertheless, it is widely felt—particularly 
with the example of the successful A.E.F. broadcasts in 
mind—that certain alterations could with advantage be made. 
The praiseworthy pioneering spirit which produced the Third 
Programme and led the world in television cannot altogether 
excuse the shortcomings of the Corporation in other respects. 

At the moment our broadcasting is vested in a public 
monopoly ; and, although power lies ultimately with the 
Postmaster-General, this power is never exercised and the 
Governors of the B.B.C. are in effect dictators of all radio in 
the country. It may have been essential, owing to our geo- 
graphical limitations, that our radio in its infancy be placed 
under a monopoly. But now that it is fully established, such 
a system is no longer so evidently necessary, and a freer 
system on commercial lines may well be thought desiiable. 
The advantages of the present system are no longer so im- 
portant as they were at the outset, and we are left with the 
disadvantages—lack of competition causing long — dull 
patches and complacency ; unimaginative programme plan- 
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ning ; and, worst of all, a failure, due to low pay, to 
attract or hold the best talent available in the country. 

There is therefore, I submit, a strong case for introducing 
a sponsored radio for a trial period. This could undertake 
certain types of programmes, while the B.B.C. could concen- 
trate exclusively upon others. There could also be greater 
regional selection and specialisation of wavelengths for certain 
programmes. 

Many—particularly those with experience of transatlantic 
broadcasting—are apt to be horrified at the suggestion of a 
commercialised radio. But there is surely no reason to 
assume that the British treatment of sponsored programmes 
would be any more identical with the American than are 
British newspapers, films or sport with their American 
counterparts. And we must set against any doubts and fears 
we may have the obvious benefits of a sponsored system. It 
would ensure a considerable financial saving to the listening 
public, while at the same time making possible a higher 
standard of pay for radio artists and writers. The public 
would be likely to receive more of what it definitely and 
ascertainably wanted, and less of what the pundits felt it 
ought to want. As a result of competition, the best pro- 
gramme would win, and there would be less of the dullness 
inseparable from a system which is obliged to maintain an 
attitude of complete neutrality and impartiality on all con- 
troversial issues. 

I would suggest that British broadcasting should, during 
the next Charter period, be allowed to develop along the 
following lines. The B.B.C. proper should remain, with 
sufficient wavelengths to cover the whole British Isles, and 
with a special responsibility to broadcast national news 
bulletins, weather reports and announcements; national 
events, such as the Coronation or the wedding of Princess 
Elizabeth ; religious features and observances, ostensibly im- 
partial talks on politics and other subjects; services to 
foreign countries; programmes for schools and educational 
programmes for the Forces—as well as numerous other items 
for which it would have no special responsibility. The 
remaining wavelengths (not counting our propaganda services) 
should be handed over for commercial programmes. The 
B.B.C. could rent their studios and technical skill to firms 
which were prepared to sell “radio time” to the highest 
bidder. Tenders could be submitted to a committee—perhaps 
a sub-committee of the Board of Governors, with an indepen- 
dent chairman—which would see that small firms got a fair 
deal and that the laws relating to censorship were enforced. 
There would have to be a maximum weekly time allocation 
to any single firm, and the natural desire of every sponsor to 
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offer ‘‘ something different’ would then be free to produce 
the greatest variety of programmes and a thorough search 
after the best talent. 

The B.B.C.’s main objection to such a plan is that under 
the Copenhagen Agreement we have only been allotted eleven 
medium and one long wavelength, and have therefore 
insufficient wavelengths to operate even a sponsored system. 
This technical objection is strong, but not overpowering. In 
the light of existing knowledge, the full success of any new 
system must admittedly depend upon the development of 
High Frequency Modulation. In the United States this 
technique has already advanced to the point of obsolescence, 
but here it is still in the experimental stage. Moreover, it is 
understood that the B.B.C. is cutting down on H.F.M. 
development in favour of television, but on this point further 
information should be given to the public. Is the B.B.C. 
willing to continue the development of H.F.M. as a first 
priority, and, if so, what are the chances of success in the near 
future ? At all events—even though H.F.M. may be necessary 
if the B.B.C. and the sponsored radio are to get the national 
coverage they need—some scheme should meanwhile be 
worked out with the wavelengths at present available. 

H.F.M. might bring about the ideal situation in which 
everyone, at any moment in the day, could switch on and find 
just the programme he or she wanted. But progress could 
at once be made in this direction by classifying wavelengths 
so that they specialised in certain types of entertainment. 
Two wavelengths might specialise in sport, variety and 
children’s programmes, two in music with a wide appeal, 
= in serial plays and dramatic and film criticism, and so 

orth. 

With or without H.F.M., I firmly believe that some form 
of commercial broadcasting should be given a trial run in this 
country. .The new wealth which would accrue to the B.B.C. 
could be used to bring the salaries of the artists, announcers 
and technicians it employed into some sort of alignment with 
the salaries paid to the same groups of persons when employed 
by commercial firms. It should also be possible to reduce the 
cost of a wireless licence to Ios. or 5s. At the same time, the 
standard of entertainment could almost certainly be raised. 
A more comprehensive and popular service could be provided. 
And if the system proved a success, its scope could and should 
be extended to include television. 

Television is no doubt a medium in which there is still 
much to learn. It is also one which is rapidly growing in 
importance. There is no reason to weep prematurely over 
the passing of the radio, since years must pass before tele- 
vision is within reach of everyone. On the other hand, we 
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must develop television as fast and as efficiently as we can 
if we are to regain our pre-war lead. I would therefore propose 
that television should be entirely separate from sound broad- 
casting, and that each should have its own charter ; that the 
allocation of certain hours of the day to commercial television 
should be seriously considered ; and that if the Government 
is unable, owing to economic difficulties, to give television 
the moral and financial support it deserves, private enterprise 
should be given a chance. 

I have thus put forward, very briefly, some suggestions 
for improving the present system of broadcasting in this 
country. I cannot pretend to be an expert on the subject, 
least of all a technical expert. But those who, like myself, 
are at the receiving end, are entitled to make their feelings 
known and to offer, with due diffidence, the outline of a plan 
for the future. The great tradition of the British theatre has 
been a free tradition; it has not been based upon a 
nationalised monopoly. Let radio and television be at once 
partially and at length, perhaps, entirely freed, and they will, 
I believe, go forward to new greatness as elements in our 
national life. 


MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ONE-PARTY 
STATE IN CANADA 


By Douctas G. ANGLIN 


N essential element in the genus of British parlia- 
Aneey democracy has been the two-party system. 

By tradition and experience we have come to look upon 
it as an ideal, as combining the efficiency attributed to the 
one-party system and the popular choice of policies attributed 
to the multi-party system. Where we have departed from 
this ideal, it has almost invariably been in the direction of 
a multiplication of opposition groups, not an elimination of 
them. The form of one-party government—the all-party 
coalition—that existed in this country during the war was 
countenanced only because of the circumstances. And the 
experiences of Southern American States, especially the 
nightmare of Huey Long’s regime, have confirmed our 
prejudices against one-party rule. 

The assumption back of the two-party system has been 
that, with the swing of the pendulum of public opinion, 
first one and then the other party will assume the reins of 
government. In Canada, however, a situation has developed 
in which the pendulum has all but ceased to swing with the 
result that one-party government, in the sense that there is 
no real alternative government, is rapidly becoming a fact. 
Only twice since 1896 has the Liberal party not been in 
power; and on both occasions its defeat is explicable by 
exceptional circumstances. In IgII, it was a somewhat 
fanciful fear of American annexationist intentions followed 
by the war and a Coalition Government ; and in 1930 it was 
the depression. Now, with fourteen years of unbroken 
administration behind them, the Liberals have been re- 
turned with an unprecedented majority for a further five 
years. 

In part, this can be explained in terms of leadership. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier and Mr. Mackenzie King, who together 
held the Liberal leadership for sixty-one consecutive years, 
led the party to ten victories, whereas, in the same period, 
ten Conservative leaders were successful but twice. But 
there is more to the unique Liberal record than this. The 
Liberal party has not been so much loved as its opponents 
have been hated. It has achieved “ unity through diversity,” 
by leaving positive policy to others and itself seeking to 
represent little more than the lowest common denominator 
of political opinion across the country. This is the explana- 
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tion of the seeming paradox of one-party dominance in a 
country with such conflicting racial, religious and sectional 
interests. It also explains the success with which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King turned his reputation as a colourless compro- 
miser into a political asset. Canadian politics has its colour— 
for example, ‘“ Bible Bill”? Aberhart’s Social Credit, Du- 
plessis’ Union Nationale, and now ‘“ Joey’”’ Smallwood in 
ee oe this has been confined to the provincial 
eld. 

The Liberals have also profited from the further paradox 
that the greater the threat that they might lose, the less the 
likelihood that they would lose. For, whenever the Liberal 
position has been seriously challenged, as during the recent 
campaign, Liberal voters, hidden away in one or other of the 
minor protest parties, have immediately returned to the fold. 
In these ways, the tricky middle position has been so success- 
fully exploited by the Liberals that their claim to be the one 
national party is not far from being a reality. In terms of 
leadership, experience and national support, not to men- 
tion popular appeal, the Liberals appear to a large per- 
centage of the electorate to be alone in a position to form a 
Government. 

The consequences are clear. With the opposition reduced 
to isolated and mutually antagonistic groups more in the 
nature of interests than parties, and with their best leaders 
diverted to the more profitable provincial field, Parliament 
has increasingly peat to be a focus for Opposition opinion 
in the country. Not only Parliament, but the general elec- 
tion as well, has, except in rare circumstances, ceased to 
fulfil its proper function. Instead of deciding between alter- 
native Governments, elections now merely determine the 
size of the Liberal majority. Thus, the normal checks upon 
Governments—Parliamentary scrutiny and the general 
election—have both degenerated into only the bluntest of 
tools for the registration of the true state of popular opinion 
in the country. The absence of these safeguards clearly 
leaves the defences of constitutional government in Canada 
in a weakened position and democracy itself in potential 
danger. 

It may be thought that here is a classic opportunity for 
the ‘‘ sober second thoughts ”’ of the Senate to play a useful 
role. But not only is the general opinion of that body in the 
country so low that it is quite incapable of standing up to the 
Commons, but also it is hardly to be expected that a body 
which is more Liberal than the House of Lords is Conserva- 
tive would provide much of a check upon a Liberal adminis- 
tration. 

In actual fact, opposition to the Liberals has developed 
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in an unhealthy direction. As if to make amends for its 
failure to provide an opposition at Ottawa, the electorate has 
shown a marked preference for provincial administrations 
hostile to the federal Liberals. (Even Liberal Govern- 
ments are acceptable in provincial capitals as long as they 
stand up to Ottawa. Indeed, some of the fiercest opposition 
to the Federal Government has come from provincial Liberal 
administrations.) As a result of this tendency, in Ontario 
and Quebec for example, the Liberals hold eighty per cent. of 
the federal seats, yet only eleven per cent. of the seats in the 
Provincial Legislatures. Furthermore, stability of admini- 
stration, though less marked than at the federal level, is 
appreciable ; none of the last sixteen provincial elections 
has resulted in a change of Government. Clearly the swing 
of the pendulum of public opinion is between parties at 
different levels, not parties at the same level. The result at 
times has been near-stalemate in government. 

How this can be so will be appreciated when it is remem- 
bered that under the Canadian constitutional system, the 
Federal Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures are, 
within their respective jurisdictions, equally sovereign, 
Where co-operation is necessary, as is increasingly the case, 
the Federal Government is faced with a situation not unlike 
that confronting an American President in relation to Con- 
gress. Indeed, the rise of one-party rule at Ottawa and the 
concentration of opposition in the provinces has resulted in 
an evolution away from the British system of responsible 
government and towards the American system of government 
by checks and balances. Within its own sphere, the Federal 
Government is, as we have seen, almost unchecked. Yet, in 
some of the most important spheres of government, the size 
of its parliamentary majority means very little. Only too 
frequently the Federal and Provincial Governments confront 
each other with equally decisive mandates from the same 
electorate for diametrically opposed policies. 

Such a situation has only served to aggravate the relations 
between Governments which, at best, must be difficult in a 
Federal State. It provides much of the explanation of the 
failure of the two largest provinces to accept the eminently — 
sensible federal proposals for a division of the taxing powers. 
Yet unless some other checks upon the Liberal Government 
are devised, there may be no alternative to this intergovern- 
mental feuding. The chances of any such development are, 
howeyer, not very great. A calamitous depression might 
upset the Liberal hold on Ottawa; but this is hardly to be 
welcomed, if only because, far from ending the friction, the 
whole federal structure, so near to collapse in the 1930's, 
might this time come crumblin g down. 
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While nothing in the way of a solution is in sight, there 
is one possible development which would ease the political 
situation. The essential weakness of the Liberal party 
organisation is the limited public interest -and participation 
in its internal affairs. In part this can be accounted for by 
the success with which the parliamentary caucus, and to a 
surprising extent the Gallup poll, have been used to record 
shifts in party and public opinion. More important, Canada 
is a country which must be ruled lightly. Liberal party 
organisation has reflected this fact. Nationally, the party 
is but a loose federation of provincial parties with only one 
skeleton permanent staff at its central office and national 
conventions every twenty-five to thirty years. Yet even at 
the local level, there is little opportunity for rank and file 
participation. Except at election time, constituency organi- 
sations are weak, dormant or non-existent ; and the choice 
of candidates, while nominally in the hands of an open con- 
vention, is only too often that of the local party oligarchy. 

Fortunately, there are signs that the party is aware of 
these weaknesses, but the few tentative steps in the direction 
of a more responsive political organisation are as yet totally 
inadequate. Further changes are urgently needed, for, 
although they would not- provide a solution to the funda- 
mental clash of governmental authorities, they could do 
something to correct the present unhealthy tendencies. 

The more ‘“ democratic”’ the internal structure of the 
Liberal party, the more tolerable will be one-party rule and 
the less will be the strain on Dominion-Provincial relations. 
Even so, we will continue to watch with grave concern a 
situation in which the activities of the Federal Government 
are either virtually unchecked or virtually checkmated. 


DoucGLas G. ANGLIN. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN CYRENAICA 
By PETER WARWICK 


ESPITE the interest awakened in the student of 
Herodotus and in the student of war. and of current 
affairs by Field Marshal Alexander’s victorious campaign 
through North Africa, in the footsteps of his ‘ Great ’’ name- 
sake of centuries ago, quickly followed by the British Govern- 
ment’s promise that never again would Cyrenaica come under 


_ Italian rule, this territory remains, almost literally, a blank 


in the minds of the general public. 

The school-child thinks that the whole of North Africa, 
with the exception of certain well-known cities, is made up of 
sand dunes and waving palms. The adult knows little of it 
beyond the tales of the Foreign Legion and the glamour of 
light opera. There are very few who realise the immensity of 
the task which Great Britain has accepted in its Mandate over 
Cyrenaica from the United Nations. Still less in number are 
they who know that in the days when beer was beer some of the 
best barley used by English maltsters came from there, and 
that the sponges, hides and skins exported were of considerable 
value. 

Cyrenaica, or El Barqua as the Senussi call it, is not 
without its religious significance. The faith of the Senussi, 
fervent and strong, was in its strange nomadic way compar- 
able to the monastic life of England in the Middle Ages. The 
oasis of Kufra in the far South (twenty-seven days by camel or 
seven by car from the coast) is the main Zawiya and religious 
headquarters of the Senussi sect, though the residence of the 
Sayyid is now further north. It is of passing interest to note 
that Kufra remained in Allied hands throughout the last 
fracas—a useful harbour for the nomads of the Long Range 
Desert Group—and despite this the only bombs dropped on the 
oasis were by the Italians in the autumn of 1930, when the 
world was supposed to be at peace. 

The earliest mention of the territory in Western annals is 
in Herodotus’ record of the oracle at Delphi ordering Prince 
Battus to find a home “ in the land of the sheepfolds . . . ata 
place between the waters.” Under their Prince’s leadershi 
the inhabitants of Thera in the A®gean set out, and wit 
renewed directions from the oracle finally set out to colonise 
“Cyrene ’’ in the 7th century B.C. Remains of their building 
may be seen to this day, as well as parts of the constructions 
which. were superimposed after the later Greek victories 
over the transient Persians in 480 B.C. There are also traces 
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of Hadrian and the later Roman civilisation in the early days 
of the Christian era. 

Cyrene was for many centuries the main city and probably 
had in the region of 100,000 inhabitants, though some 
authorities greatly enlarge this figure. It was the com- 
mercial centre of Africa outside the Nile Valley and was 
indisputably the seat of culture in both Greek and Roman 
times. The visit of men to Jerusalem “ from the parts of 
Lybia about Cyrene ’’ comes to mind from the Bible story. 
Set on the northern slopes of the Jebel el Akhdar—the Green 
Mountain—it became, when law and order was restored by 
Alexander the Great in 331 B.C., the principal of the five 
cities of the Pentapolis of which the other four were Barca, 
Teuchira (Tocra), Ptolemais (Tolmeta) and Hesperides, later 
Berenice (Benghazi). 

The original inhabitants of the territory were probably 
Berber tribesmen who, after the Arab invasion of A.D. 641, 
readily became a lesser part of the social framework and may 
be identified with the Murabtin tribe—a minority people 
which still exists. Most of the present-day inhabitants, 
however, are grouped in the Saadi tribes, eight in number, 
and are direct descendants of Beni Suleiman who led the 


invasion just over thirteen hundred years ago. They area | 


people of a sturdy, intelligent type, entirely different from 
their Egyptian neighbours, with a desire to improve them- 
selves, yet able to realise their limitations. In general, they 
quite understand they have a long way to go to avoid being 
out-matched by the civilisation displayed by their Fascist 
murderers, or for that matter by their English, or erstwhile 
German, advisers. 

Their ruler, racially and religiously, is the Sayyid, H.E. Sir 
Muhammed el Idria el Senussi. He is their Emir, the symbol 
of their long-awaited independence. Even his exile in Egypt 
since 1923—with the cruder form of Arab hospitality exerted 
by his “ hosts ’’—has done nothing to jeopardise his position. 
Happily the religious spirit, strengthened by the secular dicta 
of their leader, prevails over political faction. These nomadic 
people thus realise that for a mere quarter-million, with an 
unfortunately fostered Zionist tendency amongst a Jewish 
minority—which had hitherto shared loyally in the life of the 
Territory—to aspire to complete independence would be a 
hopeless chimera. 

The economic possibilities of the territory are not incon- 
siderable. Thanks to the British Military Government, a 
record crop of corn was reaped from the land in the year 
following Alamein. This saved the people from starvation 
and by a strange coincidence—though the history of the 
territory is full of coincidences—the surplus from the ensuing 
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years was sent to feed the people of Greece and the A®gean 
Islands, whence came the first colonists of Cyrenaica in 
ancient time. The area under cultivation is increasing and 
even better results may in future be expected. The climate is 
not unpleasant and there is an excellent prospect, in the 
course of years, of large-scale sheep rearing over the lands 
unsuitable for sowing. Marketing and transhipment of the 
meat thus produced are secondary and minor factors. It 
will be a longer time before the export of grapes (of which 
there are several fine indigenous varieties), bananas, almonds 
and peaches can become a commercial proposition : but the 
opportunity is there. 

England, as the Mandatory Power, can have a great part 
to play in the further rehabilitation of this war-swept country. 
Much has already been done in re-establishing law and order, 
in the rapid resettlement of the civil population and the supply 
of their needs from their own resources and by their own 
endeavours. By continuance of this policy it should be possible 
to restore the Arab confidence so suddenly and sadly lost by 
mishandling in Palestine. One essential must be observed 
to ensure this, with regard especially to our responsibilities 
to the United Nations. The handling must be left, so far as 
possible, to the man on the spot. 


PETER WARWICK. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Lorp McGowan’s ADDRESS 


ORD McGowan, Chairman of Imperial Chemicals, addres- 

sed a special gathering of the National Union of Manu- 

facturers on November troth at the Town Hall, 
Birmingham. He began by dealing with the history of the 
past four years and its culmination in the devaluation of 
sterling. Passing hence to the need for a new leadership 
‘“‘which would harmonise and not disrupt the different 
elements in society,” he called attention to “ Lord Bruce’s 
brilliant contribution to the devaluation debate in the House 
of Lords ” and continued :— 

‘“‘ Lord Bruce described how, when he was Prime Minister 
of Australia, that country was faced with the economic crises 
in 1929 and the issue of reducing expenditure, including the 
social services, was raised. He was defeated in the House by 
one vote on this particular issue. He was defeated in an 
election. But within twelve months of the Labour Govern- 
ment coming into power they had to reduce the social services 
and all-round cuts were made. Yet the members of that 
Government were just as firm adherents to the maintenance 
of the social services as are the Government of this country at 
the present time. 

“In all seriousness, I do not know whether there is any 
alternative to our following the example of Australia twenty 
years ago. I cite this, not because I necessarily think that 
the two cases are exactly parallel, but as an example of what 
a Labour Government had to do in Australia in the dark days 
of 1929. 

a Let me deal for a few moments with the question of 
wages and wage increases. 

‘“‘ Much has happened since the Government published its 
White Paper ‘Statement of Personal Incomes, Costs and 
Prices’ in February 1948. The initial policy was vague in 
detail, even if its intention in general was clear. But the 
Unions made reservations at the time, and though they have » 
since paid lip service to it, they have ignored it in practice. 
The flow of wage demands has been continuous and many of 
them have been based on the most flimsy pretexts, often 
specifically banned by the White Paper. 

“It is now widely recognised that this continuing cause of 
inflation must stop. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
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said that literally nothing must be done to advance wages any 
further. Once more, however, a loop-hole is left in that an 
exception is made. Again no clear guidance is given with 
regard to the exception; merely a rather vague statement 
than an increase to the lowest paid workers might be justified. 

‘“‘ What then is industry expected to do if faced with wage 
demands ? Presumably, in view of the Government’s refusal 
to implement the promised increases to the higher civil 
servants, which, on its own admission, are justified under the 
terms of the White Paper, industry should refuse all future 
demands for wage increases. It is difficult to see what else 
it can do. If it grants increases to the lower-paid workers 
now, demands from the craft unions will almost certainly 
follow, in the light of their declared views on differentials, 
and we shall once again be back in the old wage-price spiral. 
It is a negation of statesmanship to leave so vital a subject 
in so unsatisfactory a state. Where is the leadership that we 
have a right to expect ? 

‘“‘ There is, I think, too much loose thinking about wages 
and wage levels at the present time. Concentration on 
minimum wage rates distracts attention from the more 
important factor of weekly earnings. In the current railway 
arguments, for example, there has been much discussion of 
the fact that the wage rate for Grade 2 porters is only 92s. 6d. 
per week. But the Railway Executive has asserted, and it 
has not been denied by the Union, that the average weekly 
earnings of the men in this grade are 112s. 7d.—a difference 
of over 20s. 

‘* Also, in discussing hardship on the part of the lower-paid 
workers, too little regard is often paid to the social conditions 
of the wage-earners. Obviously a weekly wage of a given 
amount is one thing to a married man with a large family, 
and an entirely different thing to a single man with no 
dependents. 

‘““More and more in current wage discussions we see 
humanitarian motives predominating over economic realism. 
Naturally there is no one of us who wishes to see a single 
family in want, and it is very desirable that we should take - 
steps to abolish poverty. But we must guard against the 
tendency when discussing wages and wage levels of regarding 
wages merely as an income to the wage-earner, and forgetting 
that they have a second, and equally important, aspect, 
namely cost to industry. 

“What we need is not a wage structure guaranteeing a 
certain standard of living, but a wage policy of incentives and 
sanctions which will encourage the industrious and penalise 
the lazy. It is for that reason that I should like to see the 
increasing use, in every industry where it is possible, of work 
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measurement and piece rates as a method of wage payment, 
a development which incidentally has already successfully 
gone some distance in my own Company. Another vexed 
question is that of hours of work. I think I am stating a fact 
when I say it is now widely agreed that the effort to shorten 
the standard working week, compared with the pre-war level, 
was a mistake ; do not forget that with the reduction in the 
hours of the working week, wages were not reduced. Last 
month Mr. Jack Jones, a former steel worker and now Parlia- 
mentary Secretary at the Ministry of Supply, expressed the 
view that we must work harder, if necessary working longer 
hours, although he was at pains to stress that this was only 
his personal point of view. 

“‘ The position is, however, far from simple, and I do not 
think that any general rule can be laid down for all industries. 

“It may well be that there are some British industries 
in which longer hours can be worked with advantage, but I 
am doubtful if this is universally or even widely true, One 
thing which is quite certain is that the extension of the 
working week by paying for the extra hours at overtime rates 
is not likely to be an answer to our problem. It may be that 
this expedient would increase production, but the increase 
would be marginal and, at overtime rates, it might well, and 
in many cases most probably would, be uneconomic 
production. 

“‘ The true solution, to my mind, is not to increase produc- 
tion by working longer hours, but to obtain greater production 
from existing hours of work by greater effort. That there is 
room for this I have no doubt. One of the consequences of 
over-full employment and the breaking down of incentives to 
hard work, partly as a result of our vast burden of taxation, 
is an obvious lessening of effort. It shows itself in slower 
rates of working, in absenteeism, in unofficial strikes, in 
obstruction to new and more economic methods of working, 
in the creation of unnecessary jobs amongst operatives 
working as a team, in unpunctuality, in innumerable rest 


pauses or breaks for one reason or another, and in many ~ 


similar ways. Our basic trouble is that in manufacturing 
industry, the average American produces more wealth, that 
is, adds more value to his materials, in a working year than 
does his counterpart in the United Kingdom. He does so 
because he fully understands that only by this method can 
he secure more for himself in the shape of his wages, his 
salary, or his profit. It is not that he is cleverer or more able ; 
it is simply that he is more production conscious. Somehow 
or other management and workers in the United Kingdom 
have got to bring our individual rate of productivity much 
closer to the American level. 
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“We must be constantly seeking the improvements 
which are always possible, whether on the technical side or 
in matters of human relations and general management. To 
achieve our object restrictive practices must go ; that applies 
to both management and workers. 

“Greater production and productivity attained along the 
lines I have indicated might, given no expansion in home or 
world markets, create redundant workers in some industries, 
especially amongst those whose output is limited by falling 
demand and by shortage of raw material supplies. Such 
redundancy is, in the long run, inevitable. We have failed 
too long already to adjust our industrial pattern to changing 
world conditions. Some industries must expand if we are to 
secure balance in our external relationships with other 
countries. Since we now have no reserves or pool of labour, 
those industries can expand only by drawing labour from other 
industries. 

““ The Government has refrained during the last two years, 
rightly in my view, from using to any material extent its 
powers for compulsory direction of labour. But the need for 
substantial transfers of labour between industries and occupa- 
tions has not been removed. In fact, as each day passes, it 
becomes more vitally necessary. In saying this, I am fully 
aware of the effect which the housing shortage has upon the 
mobility of labour. 

‘“‘ Already there are signs of a tightening up in employ- 
ment conditions in some industries. There have been dis- 
missals of redundant workers in shipbuilding and repairing 
where high labour costs have led to a serious reduction in 
orders, whilst in other industries or firms there has been a 
tightening up on unpunctuality and absenteeism. So far 
these instances have been scattered and not numerous. It is 
my belief that this movement must spread more widely. In 
our straitened circumstances industry can no longer afford to 
employ the work-shy, the habitual absentee and the incom- 
petent. They must be weeded out, and it is contrary to the 
national interest that they should continue to be protected 
by the Trade Unions representing them. 

‘‘ The changes I have foreshadowed will have an important 
Trepercussion upon industrial relations. 

‘“‘ Despite certain comparisons which have recently been 
made between industrial relations in this country and in the 
United States,-to the detriment of British industrial relations, 
it is my firm belief that here they are as good as in any other 
country in the world and far better than in most. 

‘“‘ But the next year or two is bound to be a testing time, 
both for employers of labour and for the Trade Unions and 
the workers they represent. Labour has enjoyed a sellers’ 
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market for so long and the workers have been lulled so com- 
pletely into a sense of false well-being in our Welfare State 
that the necessary readjustment in their mental outlook as 
our true economic position is brought home to them is bound 
to be a painful one. Disillusionment can never be a happy 
process. 

“For myself, I have confidence in our Trade Unions. | 
believe that they will succeed in re-establishing the control 
over their members which they seem to have lost. But we 
: should deceive ourselves if we thought that they will have an 
easy task. It is a supremely difficult and delicate one, calling 
for strength of character, skill and tact. It behoves us, as 
industrialists, to show an understanding of their problems 
and to help them and our workers in any way we can. 

At this juncture in our economic affairs it would be a 
tragedy and a national disaster if we were to pass through a 
period of misunderstanding and deteriorating industrial 
relations. It can, and I think will, be avoided if we, as 
industrialists, bring to our relationships with our workers 
both tact and a human understanding of their hopes and 
aspirations. It is essential, in my opinion, that management 
should get closer to the workers and explain to them far more 
of what is involved in regard to the problems that beset their 
particular industry, and those of the country. This is an 
example of human relations, which are all-important, and on 
which we must build our confidence for the future. 

“T have dwelt at some length on this aspect of our 
economic problem because to me the human side of industry 
is quite as important as the purely technical and commercial 
sides.” 

Lord McGowan then dealt with the need for a drastic 
reduction of Government expenditure and with the growth of 
wages as compared with profits. He concluded :— 

‘“‘ The Government’s proposals to meet the crisis, and Mr. 
Attlee’s presentation of them, will be fresh in your minds. 
Time alone will show if they will save the situation or if the 
knife has not gone deep enough. One notable feature of the 
proposals is that once again the Government is relying on 
exhortation to greater effort without doing anything to 
provide the incentives the nation so badly needs. Nor is there 
any sign that the Government is prepared to put first things 
first and depart from its doctrinaire pursuit of nationalisation. 

“On that issue I remain unrepentant. Whatever may be 
said in favour of nationalising services in the nature of public 
utilities, it is, in my view, fatal for the State to take over 
manufacturing industries, especially where they have overseas 
connections. What is to be gained by nationalising efficient 
private industries such as cement and sugar, two at present 
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under threat ? Nothing can be gained by this policy, but if it 
is pursued I see disaster to our economic life. 

“One plea of the Prime Minister, in Parliament and in 
his broadcast, was that the level of efficiency in the less 
efficient firms should be raised closer to that of the best. Ido 
not hesitate to suggest that the success and efficiency of the 
better firms are in no small measure due to their expenditure 
on research, and I would make a plea for greater research in 
industry. Moreover, I would throw out the suggestion in 
passing that those firms which draw some part of their 
personnel from the Universities might well give some financial 
assistance to them by the creation of University Fellowships 
or in some other way. 

“ Lifting our eyes for a moment from the domestic scene, 
in which direction shall we seek the way to a lasting solution 
of our problem, especially since we see no evidence on the 
part of America to reduce their tariffs to enable our business 
in that great country to be expanded. With tariffs as they 
are, how can we be expected to compete with the mass produc- 
tion which prevails to such a large extent in the United 
States ? There will be room for some part of the country’s 
production in the nature of specialities, and one is encouraged 
by Press reports that British motorcar sales are improving in 
the United States. Those of us whose goods are suitable for 
that great market should reduce our prices to give us a 
minimum profit so that we might establish ourselves. 

“‘ Surely what we must aim for is a renewed drive to make 
the most of the Empire’s resources and her people’s skill. 
Our system of tariff preferences within the Empire has been 
directed precisely to this end—the more intensive develop- 
ment of available natural and human possibilities. Outside 
hostility to these preferences is, I think, profoundly misguided ; 
they have played a vital part in promoting stability and 
steady progress within the Empire, from which the rest of the 
world has reaped considerable benefits. 

“We have to admit, however, that our special ties with 
the Empire are not in themselves enough. We have now in 
addition to concert measures in common with our immediate 
neighbours in Western Europe. The pre-war problems of 
these ancient states, including Great Britain, have been 
brought to a pitch of crisis as a result of the Second World 
War. But while it has become evident that common action 
and unity of purpose within Western Europe is an absolute 
necessity, we have to recognise that the road is a stony one 
indeed. National economies, which have evolved under vary- 
ing conditions over hundreds of years, cannot overnight be 
welded into one. But let me say here that the major difficulty 
is not in fact the inherent clash between Great Britain’s 
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existing Commonwealth commitments, and her newly assumed 
role as a full partner in Western Europe. Britain is not the 
only European country which has such connections. More- 
over, On a moment’s reflection, it is abundantly clear that a 
united Western Europe will be all the stronger for including 
these countries, France, Holland, and others, as well as our- 
selves, who bring something more than their metropolitan 
resources into the union. 

“In conclusion, I am very pleased to be here to-night at 
this great Meeting, organised by the National Union of 
Manufacturers in support of their campaign to preserve in 
this country the principle of legitimate free enterprise. As I 
have said, I believe that if the policy of nationalisation of 
industry is persisted in, it will bring disaster to our economic 
life and will be the death blow to that spirit of enterprise and 
adventure which has served us so well in the past and, if 
allowed a fair opportunity, will bring us again to economic 
health and prosperity. It is therefore my earnest hope and 
wish that your efforts will be crowned with success. 

“ If what I have said to-day suggests a spirit of pessimism 
- I would wish to remove that impression. I am an optimist 
as regards our ability to survive the present crisis if we face 
up to our problems, serious and diverse as they are. We have 
immense reserves of character which have seen us through in 
the past, but simply to rely on this historic fact, and our past 
traditions, will not suffice. If we are to survive there must 
be a new spirit inculcated in the minds of our people to ensure 
that every ounce of effort, both brawn and brain, of which we 
are capable is expended in the solution of our economic and 
financial difficulties.”’ 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS ? 
By Lavy Eve BALFour 


HAVE recently been re-reading W. J. M. Dobie’s article 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1945, in which he 
reviews and quotes from a book written by the first Presi- 

dent of the Board of Agriculture, Sir John Sinclair. This 
book is called An Account of the System of Husbandry Adopted 
in the More Improved Districts of Scotland, and was published 
in 1812. I think if it were studied by the present officials of 
the Ministry, some of their statements on our progress in 
agriculture might be less complacent. 

The period described is that of the Napoleonic War, when 
a drive for increased food production was taking place not 
unlike that of to-day. It reveals the fact that land was under 
cultivation in Scotland then which is now considered unplough- 
able; that there were 270,000 more acres under grain and 
69,734 more under roots than in 1943—one of the peak years 
for production. Crop yields, as given by Sinclair, for the 
period 1809 to 1813, were as high or higher than they are 
to-day. Average potato yields are mentioned as 8 to 94 tons, 
with 12 tons recorded as early as 1799. The average for 
turnips is given at 30 to 32 tons, but 48 tons is only referred 
to as a good crop; the modern average is given as 17? tons 
and, according to Dobie, is described by the Department of 
Agriculture as “ distinctly good.” Sinclair gives the average 
for barley as 39 to 48 bushels. It is now 40—and so it goes on. 

At the time of Sinclair’s book, Mr. Dobie reminds us that 
there were no tractors, ‘“‘no purchased seed of guaranteed 
purity or germination, no agricultural colleges, no research 
stations, no agricultural executive committees, no chemicals 
with which to extract the last ounce of fertility from the long- 
suffering earth, but brain, common-sense, enthusiasm, hard 
work—those in abundance—and freedom from bureaucratic 
interference.” 

How did they get such results, with what we would to-day 
call their primitive equipment ? First, of course, there was 
plenty of labour, and hours were longer—ten hours being the 
daily average—but as Dobie points out, the men could not 
have worked as they did if they had been ill-fed. A married 
man had a house and garden, an allowance of oatmeal, rations 
for a cow—his own property—and liberty to keep pigs and 
poultry. Money wages were very low but at least this diet 
had guts in it. When compared to the devitalised tinned 
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foods of to-day, which even the countryman now has to use, 
can we really claim progress ? 

Sinclair’s book describes the care with which all organic 
wastes were conserved and composted. The process described 
is almost identical with the ‘“‘ Indore ’’ method, evolved more 
than a hundred years later, by the late Sir Albert Howard— 
altogether a most salutory book, calculated to take us down a 
peg or two. 

Talking of yields, it may be misleading to calculate them 
solely in terms of tons per acre, without any reference to 
quality. 

The only true measurement of money is in terms of its 
purchasing power, and the only true measurement of a crop 
is in terms of the numbers of people or animals for whom it 
will provide an adequate diet. It has been suggested to me 
recently, by a consulting and analytical chemist, that yields 
would be more accurate if calculated in terms of total solids 
peracre. He has found that a green crop, forced with chemi- 
cals to yield two or three tons per acre more than it otherwise 
would, may contain an actually smaller quantity of total 
solids than an equivalent but lighter crop raised organically ; 
the additional weight secured being, in fact, merely water. 
Of course, from the grower’s point of view, if the crop is for 
sale, it is very profitable to sell water—so long as it can be 
done legally (although the consumer ought to know what he 
is buying)—but if the crop has been grown to feed the live- 
stock on the farm, then the cost of getting the extra bulk, if 
it results in an actual reduction in total solids, is clearly worse 
than a dead loss. 

It is a universal experience among organic farmers and 
gardeners that their own fresh, compost-grown produce ‘‘ goes 
further.’’ Not only is one satisfied with less food at a meal 
but one doesn’t feel hungry between meals when one’s diet 
includes fresh, compost-grown vegetables and wholemeal 
bread made from compost-grown wheat. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for this is this question of total solids. 


E. B. BALFourR. 
Organising Secretary, 
The Soil Association, 
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NOEL IN PROVENCE: THE CRECHE 


By HENRY HARDINGE 


HRISTMAS is at hand, and down the mountain road 

( descending from the pine forests of the Baou Calendal into 
St. Gaston, the villagers, most of them the older men and 
women of the place, trudge in a widely open file, or sometimes 
by twos and threes, bearing baskets of moss and bundles of 
een branches—laurestinus, rosemary, myrtle and lentisk. 
olly does not grow on our hills ; they are too warm and dry. 

From my terrace high up on the side of the valley, the 
carriers look like a stream of ants returning burdened to the 
nest. They have been at it in smaller numbers for several 
days, but this afternoon there are more of them and they 
move faster, for it is almost the last moment. This evening, 
before supper, the créche must be set up on its bed of moss, 
with its background of greenery. 

Small or large, simple or ornate, it will centre about the 
stable with the manger-cradle, the ox and the ass couched 
just inside the doorway, Joseph and Mary standing just 
outside, the shepherds and any others a little farther off. 
The Little Jesus is not supposed to appear before midnight, 
but in households accustomed to settle down and to rise up 
with the lark, what would you? None of the heavenly host 
will cry out if maman, after seeing the rest of the family to 
bed, steals back quietly (and yawningly) and slips Him into 
His tiny couch of straw just before she puts out the light, so 
that He may be lying there with outstretched arms when the 
children storm out in the morning. 

Of all the family rites and observances belonging to the 
Christmastide in Provence, the most widely practised and the 
most cherished is this setting up of the little grouped tableau 
originally supposed to reproduce for childish eyes and minds 
the scene in the stable at Bethlehem on the night of the 
Nativity. But the Provengal, evading any commitment as 
to actual belief by a quick readiness to make-believe, trans- 
forms the sacred story into a sort of folk-tale. Bethlehem 
was (vaguely) near enough to Provence for everybody to go, 
when the shepherds spread the great news; and everybody 
went, ‘‘ way back in great-grandfather’s time.” In that form 
the whole concept appeals to his innate dramatic sense, his 
delight in play-acting amid the stage-settings and properties 
he knows and loves. 

The Christmas tree, here and there introduced by way of 
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England or Germanic countries, does not seem to appeal to 
the Meridional imagination. It has never taken root. And 
the allied custom of bringing in the Yule log, the calignaou, 
part of a common heritage from pagan times, has almost 
died out within the last two generations. It has disappeared 
along with the low cooking hearths, serving also to heat the 
common room, on which it was formerly installed on Christ- 
mas Eve to burn for three days, or even until the Epiphany. 
There is no place for it in a modern kitchen stove. But the 
créche in its peculiar local make-up is more and more eagerly 
planned and cherished from year to year. 

In other parts of France where faith is stronger the setting 
keeps closer to the Bible story. The personages are the Holy 
Family, the shepherds, and later, at the Epiphany, the Magi. 
Their humbler companions, other than the ox and the ass, 
are only a few sheep from the flocks of the night-watchers. 
In Touraine, and perhaps elsewhere in France, a lamb is 
named for each child, to bring his devotion to the cradle of 
the Little Jesus. It is moved up close to the manger when its 
sponsor has been good, withdrawn if he or she is naughty. 
The Pére Noel, Father Christmas, who comes at the bidding 
of the Christ Child to fill the shoes on Christmas Eve, looks at 
the mute record and is guided by it in choosing the gifts he 
leaves. 

But even there, modern devices are changing ancient 
customs. - The last créche I saw in Tours, in a modernised 
house, was arranged in front of the window. 

“Why,” I suggested, motioning toward the fireplace, “I 
thought you always placed it there ? ”’ 

“Yes,” my host explained a little uncomfortably, “ in 
those days the children saw that it was easy for the Pére 
Noel to come down the chimney to reach the hearth ; but 
now that we have blocked up the whole opening with that 
patent salamander stove—the American officer who lodged 
with us called it a Baltimore heater—to get through a con- 
traption like that, hein ? ” 

Of course. After managing the journey from celestial 
spaces beyond the Milky Way, it would be disappointing ; 
even a bit humiliating. 

In Provence, where neither faith nor spirituality is strong, 
the créche has developed in another direction. It is supposed 
to have been brought into the region from Umbria by St. 
Francis of Assisi, at the beginning of the 13th century. He 
loved the country because his mother was Provengale, and 
on her account also a warm welcome was given to his Fran- 
ciscans, his Grey Friars Minor, the Lesser Brothers. As early 
as 1218 they were established at Arles and at Brignoles, and 
50 years later at Marseille. 
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They sought proselytes in all ranks, even, or especially, 
the humblest. The story of the Nativity, bringing the miracu- 
lous and the divine down into the familiar events of the 
elementally simple life these people knew, was an ideal means 
of capturing their emotions; the Nativity itself was the 
faith the Franciscans preached. To seize the popular imagina- 
tion, to win the hearts of the masses, the dramatic effect of a 
tableau was worth many sermons. Créches began to make 
their appearance in the parish churches. 

It is not known whether or not the people were encouraged 
to set them up in their houses. The first mention of créches 
or their accessories in family papers, according to d’Agnel and 
Dor (Noel in Provence) is about 1650. And they had had to 
make headway against opposition. Indeed, in conservative 
ecclesiastical circles the innovation was harshly condemned. 
As late as the end of the 18th century an earnest churchman 
denounced the exposure of créches in the churches as indecent, 
irreligious, fit only for children playing at chapel, ‘“ absurdi- 
ties which we have borrowed from the Italians and the 
Spanish.” And yet up to that time—indeed, until a good 
deal later—the composition was wholly biblical. The persons 
represented by the figurines were limited to the Child Jesus, 
the Virgin Mother, Joseph, the Magi, the high priest Simeon, 
and the prophetess Anna, while the setting included nothing 
but the stable. The earliest additions to this company, 
presumably made at ecclesiastical suggestion, were Church 
dignitaries. 

But the world was entering upon a period of revolutions, 
of upheavals of every kind, in which the tendency of the 
Provencal temper was consistently that of a “ practical ”’ 
republican bourgeoisie and well-to-do peasantry, with none 
of the romantic traditionalism of the ancient chivalry of 
France and none of the mysticism and pious devotion of the 
Breton. It took two or three generations to cast off the tute- 
lage of the priests so completely as to abandon the seasonal 
processions for the blessing of the fields and the sea, to dese- 
crate the little roadside shrines, to chill to a mere perfunctory 
gesture the fervour of those who still profess nominal faith. 
During this time a shifting of confidence and interest in under- 
lying ideas was going on, aided by the growth of a race-and- 
language movement something like that in Ireland but much 
less virulent and as yet hardly at all political. 

Christmas, for example, did not lose importance. It has 
perhaps even gained. But it is thought of much less as a 
sacred mystery and much more as a folk-festival. The 
observance is modified, dominated in fact, by the semi- 
humorous assumption that if the thing really happened, 
Provence must have been in it pre-eminently. The shep- 
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herds must have been predecessors of those one saw every- 
where, watching their flocks on the hills round about or 
driving them from winter grazing in the Crau to summer 
pasturage in Alpine meadows. 

That being granted, the further development becomes a 
matter of course ; for no Provencal who has been told a bit 
of news could possibly do anything but hurry to tell someone 
else, nor could the two of them think of anything at all except 
hunting up a third. So in the “ pastorales”’ or Nativity 
plays in various versions given throughout south-western 
Provence during the Christmas season (all more or less drama- 
tisations of the theme of the créche), the company following 
the shepherds to seek the new-born Saviour grows to huge 
extra-scriptural proportions. The créche-makers, in turn, 
with the scenes of these plays in mind, surround the stable 
with models of their dramatis persone and add all the local 
types they can think of: the mayor, the night-watchman, 
the miller, the baker, the fish-wife, the village idiot, even the 
Bohemian, emissary of the devil. The gifts they bring are 
derived from their callings. To gold, frankincense and myrrh 
are added lambs from the flock, fresh fish, cheeses, cauli- 
flower and onions. .. . 

At the feast of Sainte-Barbe, the fourth of December, 
shop windows throughout the region are suddenly filled with 
the gay colour not only of the little personnages, but‘of the 
accessories of the créche, scenic properties—windmills, stables, 
bridges, ponds, made of thin cork sheets cut to pattern and 
glued together. 

The Foire des Santons, the ‘‘ Santons’ Fair ’”’ of Marseille, 
stretches for 200 yards along its great thoroughfare, the much 
over-praised and actually ugly Canebiére. Booth touches 
booth, the figurines standing in gaudily coloured rows, tiny 
ones in front, taller ones behind ; everything from a king of 
Orient an inch high to a miniature village of Bethlehem large 
enough to cover a library table. On Christmas morning they 
have all disappeared for a retirement of 1m months, during 
which period the producers accumulate the stock for the next 
season. 

Many of these people work at home in the spare time left 
from some other and widely different occupation by which 
they gain their living. They paint the objects already pre- 
pared, or at most cast in plaster from moulds fashioned by the 
few professional artist “‘santonniers’”’ who have simple 
ateliers and kilns for the purpose. It is this latter class who 
originate the new models designed to keep alive the interest 
of buyers who demand each year “‘ something new to freshen 
up the créche.” The fireman and the postman have already 
appeared in the company near the manger; the chauffeur 
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and the aviator are sure to follow, if indeed they have not 
arrived. Why not? Where all is so anachronistic a little 
more incongruity cannot matter. 

These supplementary characters who come trooping after 
the shepherds are not, however, indispensable. The tradition 
may be recognised and the feast of Noel observed by the 
installation merely of the biblical group on a bed of moss 
backed by a few green branches. But even a poor little 
créche will seek to add a windmill, a well and a bridge. To 
be really in order there ought to be a second building, near 
the stable, and it should have green blinds. It is the inn which 
refused shelter to the Holy Family. There must be a granary 
in the upper part of the stable and the doors in the gable 
must be open. A pond and a cascade are also necessary to 
wholly good form. The only explanation of these require- 
ments is “‘ Ma for! One has always done so!” 

The fact that this nucleus is “ standard ”’ serves to shift 
the more vivid interest away from the central composition 
toward the added elements which make one créche differ 
from another. 

That of the parish church of Aubagne (parent village of the 
santons) is one of the most remarkable. It fills an entire 
chapel almost to the roof with a setting built up to represent 
a hamlet in a valley surrounded by wild hills; there are 
scores of figures, whole flocks of sheep, lodges with lighted 
windows glowing through the forest, even the lurid cavern 
of the “ Bohemian,” the evil spirit of the local Christmas 
legends and the local nativity plays or “ pastorales,’”’ for in 
them Satan or his agent comes also even unto Bethlehem. 

When I was last there, an abbé, apparently the almoner 
of a parochial school, came in with his flock of boys. After 
a perfunctory genuflection, all excited interest, all clerical 
commentary, was turned away from the stable to its sur- 
roundings. Margarido, the old lady in front there (Margarido 
is a leading comic character in the “ Pastorale Maurel ”)— 
Margarido, the abbé explained, was a portrait of a cousin of 
a former curé ; she used to dress just like that. The hunter 
with the dog was a likeness of the poet Mistral. The old 
man sitting on a bench under a tree (in the pose of a well- 
known photograph) was the naturalist Henri Fabre. The 
big fellow in the mid-distance, the one with the brown beard, 
was the Provencal bard Charloun. All assembled about the 
stable of Bethlehem. 

Then switches were turned. The sinister red glare in the 
Bohemian’s cave died out. The shining: windows of the forest 
lodge darkened. The only light radiated from about the 
Child Jesus in His manger. And beyond all demur, it was 
impressive. HENRY HARDINGE. 
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HALDER ON HITLER 


By ProFessor L. B. NAMIER 


AD Hitler been killed or overthrown on July 20, 1944, 

a substantial tribute of Allied gratitude would have 

been expected by the Germans for having knocked out 
their Fiihrer when he was anyhow reeling to his doom. Any- 
thing short of their expectations—of a bill of indemnity for the 
past and immunity from penalties, of the post-Munich 
frontiers perhaps even with Danzig and the Corridor—would 
have been decried as “‘ a vile betrayal.’’ On the other hand, 
Hitler’s removal before he had run his course would have 
enabled Nazi propagandists to assert that but for the “ stab 
in the back’ Germany would never have lost the war: the 
position would have been retrieved by Hitler’s genius, as it 
was by Frederick in the Seven Years’ War. But Hitler 
escaped death and the generals flinched—German merit, 
Allied treachery, and the story about the filched victory were 
buried in a common grave. None the less a new German 
“‘ stab in the back ”’ story could be expected to emerge—but 
from which quarter and in what form? Indeed, two such 
stories have by now been given currency by the same man, 
General Franz Halder, Chief of the General Staff from Sep- 
tember, 1938 till September, 1942. The victim, twice stabbed, 
is the German Army Command, first by Neville Chamberlain, 
and next by Hitler: had Chamberlain not gone to Munich, 
the German generals would have removed Hitler; and had 
it not been for Hitler’s meddling incompetence, they would, 
in their own good time, have reversed the verdict of 1918, or 
they might even have won the war prematurely brought on 
by him in 1939. 


In the testimony taken at Nuremberg on February 25-26, 
1946, Halder gave his account of the army plot of 1938. He 
claims to have discussed ‘‘ the forcible removal of Hitler ” 
with General Beck, his predecessor as C.G.S., with Admiral 
Canaris and General Oster of the Military Intelligence, and 
with Field-Marshal von Witzleben, in 1938 Commander of the 
Berlin Military District (by now all four are dead). According 
to Halder, during the first days of September, 1938, Witzleben 
came to discuss with him the overthrow of Hitler. Witzleben 
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drew up the plan. Halder himself did not talk about it to 
anyone else ; for anyone who knew of it wasa danger. It was 
for Witzleben to communicate with the generals under his 
command. ‘‘ My task was to fix the date when it should take 
place ; and when von Witzleben had done his part, to initiate 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Brauchitsch.”’ Had 
not Chamberlain come to Munich, the plan would have been 
executed. Such is Halder’s story: but seeing how hesitant 
he himself was ever after, how many excuses for inaction were 
found by disaffected generals both before and after Munich, 
and how they faltered on July 20, 1944, can one assume that 
things would have been different on September 29, 1938 ? 

Of Hitler’s military advisers, Blomberg, Fritsch, Beck, 
Brauchitsch, Keitel, and Jodl are dead, and Halder is now 
probably the man best qualified to speak from personal 
experience of Hitler as military leader: an account by him 
written with impartiality and detachment would be of the 
highest historical value. The present pamphlet * is not : in 
spite of a rich factual background, it fails to carry conviction 
on some of the crucial issues ; argumentative, often querulous, 
and poorly constructed, it is an indictment by one who served 
Hitler—cowed, exasperated, and insulted, obeying even 
against his better professional judgment until dismissed. 
Now Halder tries to enlighten the German public on the 
military qualifications, abilities, and achievements of the man 
who in his glory was acclaimed as der grésste Feldherr aller 
Zeiten (“‘ the greatest military leader of all time ’’), but in his 
decline was referred to, in deriding abbreviation, as der Gréfaz. 
How far the pamphlet will achieve its purpose will depend on 
the mood of the masses, who accept or reject an account or 
argument not for its cogency but according to their own bent 
of the moment. 


Hitler, according to Halder, lacked the necessary qualities 
and knowledge effectively to direct large-scale modern military 
operations. (‘‘ It needs no proving,” said the chimney-sweep 
to the chambermaid when she informed him that he was not a 
gentleman.) He had not the long sight, the methodical 
approach, the patience, the clear, steady purpose, and the 
secure touch of the experienced commander. Instead, he 
relied on the “‘ intuitions ”’ of his untrained mind and undisci- 
plined nature, and claimed for them infallibility. Even when 
good strategic ideas occurred to him, he was incapable of 
thinking them out to the end. He had undoubtedly been the 
driving force behind Germany’s rapid rearmament: but, 
obsessed by numbers, he sacrificed quality to quantity, and 
destroyed more than he could create. “Inner fissures,” of 

* Franz Halder: Hitler als Feldherr. Miinchener Dom-Verlag. 2s. 6d. 
VOL. CXXXIII. 3 
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which Hitler would take no account, soon appeared in the 
hastily constructed military edifice. Similarly in the Luftwaffe 
his “intoxication with figures and political impatience 
defeated the military need of sound organic growth.” And 
then, of his own choice and without pressure of external 
circumstances, he recklessly risked war. ‘“ An irresponsible 
gambler with human lives,” in the pursuit of his fantastic 
schemes, Hitler chose to ignore the limits of what was feasible. 
He profoundly distrusted the Army Command—the profes- 
sional soldiers and their traditions—and was jealous of them. 
A new explanation is given by Halder of Hitler’s withdrawal 
of the German armoured divisions before Dunkirk. Géring 
had warned him not to leave the victory and its glory to the 
generals, and undertaken to annihilate, by means of the 
Luftwaffe alone, the enemy who was by now almost completely 
encircled. Personal ambitions and party interests came first, 
and Nazi fanaticism was expected to work miracles. There- 
fore Hitler loathed having to hand over his young Nazis to 
Army leaders whom he considered soulless and fossilised : he 
went in for separate formations withdrawn from their 
command. But, according to Halder, he had no true feeling 
for his soldiers, nor any deeper connection with them. In his 
overweening conceit, he would not merely determine the 
strategy of the war, but even interfere with its actual conduct, 
issuing at times insane orders, as that which, when the war in 
Russia took an unfavourable turn, forbade all withdrawal. 
“‘ The man, for whom the masterpiece of a modern General 
Staff map was an insoluble puzzle, would during the Russian 
campaign take it upon himself to interfere from his Head- 
quarters, hundreds of miles behind the front, with the disposi- 
tions of individual divisions, or to decide on tactical detail, 
solely within the competence of the commander on the spot.” 
Many examples of Hitler’s disastrous interventions are 
quoted : an indictment which could have been formidable. 


Yet much of it is irrelevant. There was little difference 
between Hitler and his generals in their ultimate aims: the 
issue between them was technical rather than moral. Both 
sides were out to rebuild Germany’s armed forces, to re-estab- 
lish her military preponderance, and then, by intimidation 
or by war, to realise her territorial ambitions—the army, 
secretly and illegally built up in pre-Hitler days, was not for 
defence only. But anyone who prepares war gambles with 
human lives, and gamblers are not judged by the degree of 
orthodoxy with which they play their game. On the level on 
which Halder builds up his case against Hitler, success is the 
test ; and Hitler was amazingly successful till he launched his 
attack against Russia, which, of all his undertakings, receives 
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the greatest measure of approval and justification from Halder. 

“* Whoever did not know Adolf Hitler,”’ declared Halder at 
Nuremberg, “‘ cannot imagine what a master of deception and 
camouflage the man was’’; and he claims to have told 
General Beck ‘‘ that with such a man or beast you can only 
compete by using force.’’ This the Western statesmen did 
not, or would not, see, and they let themselves be bluffed by 
him. Here Halder’s case begins to break down. Did Hitler 
take excessive risks in 1936 and 1938 ? When moral considera- 
tions are discarded, all that matters is that he pulled it off. 
He traversed the danger zone of rearmament, undoubtedly 
helped by his bluff with figures; and by his bloodless con- 
quests of Austria and Czechoslovakia, connived at or even 
aided by the appeasers, he completely transformed the- 
strategic position and the balance of power in Europe. In 
1939 he again tried to pull it off without war, but on May 23 
he told the generals: ‘‘ We cannot expect a repetition of the 
Czech affair.” And on August 22: 


The creation of a Greater Germany was a great political 
achievement, but open to question on the military side, since it was 
achieved through the bluff of the political leaders. It has now to 
be tested in war: if possible . . . by solving the tasks one by one. 


Did he go to war with an army whose shortcomings and 
“ fissures ’’ he chose to ignore ? Does it matter when the army 
proved equal to the task ? But Halder, the German technician, 
seems to resent even victories won against the professional 
rules of the game. There is something comic about the 
following passage. After the conquest of Poland, according to 
Halder, 


Hitler was faced with a typical strategic problem to be decided 
on the basis of military and of weighty political considerations. 
The answer given by the General Staff was characteristic of the 
German soldiers. When powerful German forces were released 
from Poland they favoured a defensive deployment in the West. 
After Germany’s victory in Poland, a frontal attack by the Western 
Powers against the Siegfried Line and the Upper Rhine had lost all 

' chance of success. To attain a decision by arms, to which the 
Western Powers themselves had appealed, they would have had to 
attack the unfortified German frontiers across neutral territory. 
Then the possibility would have arisen by a strategic counter-move 
decisively to defeat the attacking enemy forces, away from their 
French base and from the saving coast. 

Such a solution, which leaves the initiative to the enemy, is 
only possible for a commander equally certain of his troops and of 
his own skill. It did not appeal to the dictator, altogether shaky in 
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questions of military leadership. The bitter controversy was 
settled by a peremptory order from Hitler. . . . 


Thus it was Hitler who, against protests from the General 
Staff, cut short the ‘‘ phoney war.” The writings of the 


Chiefs of the two General Staffs, Halder and Gamelin, make 


one feel that the supreme decisions about military matters 
had best be left to intelligent civilians advised by compara- 
tively junior, unorthodox soldiers. In 1940 Orde Wingate, 
talking to me, ascribed a certain bold and successful decision 
to Hitler; asked how he knew, he replied: ‘‘ Because the 
generals would have been too timid.”’ 

That Halder should even now assert the superiority of a 
defensive strategy in the West, which would have left France 
undefeated and Britain with a base on the Continent, seems 
the more surprising in view of his estimate of the position in 
the East in 1941. He records that the Army Command 
earnestly warned Hitler against attacking Russia, and that 
for Hitler it proved very hard to take that decision. But 
next he upholds Hitler’s view “ that Russia was preparing to 
attack Germany,” and asserts that ‘‘ we now know on good 
authority ’’ that Hitler was right. 


Russia [writes Halder] would naturally have timed the attack 
so as to catch Germany at the most unfavourable moment, that is, 
when the West could once more become active. Thus the war on 
two fronts was imminent, which the memorandum of the General 
Staff had foretold in 1938. 

If the politician sees no further possibility of settling a 
dangerous conflict by diplomatic means, the military commandet 
cannot be blamed for wishing to protect his own country against 
the enemy by means of an attack, provided the politician gives him 
a chance to do so in accordance with international law and con- 
ventions. . . 

The general must, however, make clear to the politician what 
is militarily possible, and this must determine the war aims of the 
politician. 

Early in 1941 the German forces... available for the 
Eastern front would have sufficed to defeat decisively Russia’s 
European armies, and thereby to paralyse for a considerable time 
all Russian military action. They would further have sufficed to 
provide, by occupying large parts of the Ukraine, White Russia, and 
the Baltic States, a strategic cover for the German and Rumanian 
frontiers, and a gage for peace negotiations. 


If this was the opinion given to Hitler by the General Staff 
simultaneously with warnings against attacking Russia, it is 
hard to see what purpose such warnings were to serve, except 
of an aliii in case of failure. 

Halder even now feels uncertain as to when Hitler finally 
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decided to attack Russia; and he puts forward two incom- 
patible views, apparently without noticing the contradiction. 


- Thus on page 36: 


It can be assumed that the final decision was taken only after 
the quick successes of the Balkan campaign, which disclosed beyond 
all doubt Russia’s hostile attitude to Hitler. 


But on page 39: 
With the opening of operations against Russia, delayed for 
about eight weeks by the unforeseen intermezzo of the Yugoslav 


campaign and the unavoidable extension of that against Greece, 
Hitler obviously stood under pressure of the advanced season. 


And Halder adds : 


What in previous campaigns was rate, now was of daily 
occurrence. Hitler took a hand in the detailed exercise of operative 
command. 


It would be presumptuous in anyone, except a foremost expert 
in possession of the fullest material, to controvert. technical 
judgments of the German C.G.S. about the campaign. But 
even the ordinary reader cannot help being struck by certain 
admissions and omissions. Concerning the immediate objec- 
tives, there was, says Halder, no fundamental difference of 
opinion : these were the Lower Dnieper in the South, the high 
ground east of Smolensk in the centre, and the region of 
Leningrad in the North. But the next sentence suggests that 
Hitler was not the only one whose thoughts already wandered 
beyond the limits of what was previously considered feasible 
for the German forces. 


The further objectives would depend on the outcome of the 
first big battles. But one thing was clear: Moscow, as the centre 
of the Russian system of communications and as one of the chief 
arsenals of European Russia, round which a considerable part of her 
new formations was bound to gather, retained surpassing importance. 

A remark to the effect by the C.-in-C. [Brauchitsch] produced a 
curiously excited and sharp rejoinder from Hitler. ... Only a 
completely calcified brain, enmeshed in the conceptions of past 
centuries, he said, could attach such importance to the capital of 
the country. His own interest turned to the hatching grounds of 
Bolshevism—Leningrad and Stalingrad. If these were destroyed 
by far-flung movements of strong army-groups in the North and 
South, Bolshevism would be dead, and that was what mattered. 


And further on Halder speaks of the ‘‘ mystic fixation ’”’ of 
Hitler on Leningrad and Stalingrad, “ talismans of Bolshe- 
vism,”’ whose loss, he thought, would deprive Bolshevism of 
“its last strength.” Fetishism of names is consonant with 
Hitler’s primitive, superstitious mentality. But was not 
Stalingrad of supreme strategic importance? Its capture 
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would have cut both the land and river transport of Caucasian 
oil, indispensable to Russia’s armed forces and to her agri- 
culture. This is never mentioned by Halder—it is common 
among German controversialists to damage their case by such 
omissions and exaggerations. For the case against Hitler over 
the Russian campaign is strong, and both the blunders and 
the fury of the raving megalomaniac grew with the reverses. 
The arguments between him and the General Staff (presumably 
Halder himself) ‘‘ reached boiling point.’”” Told about the 
appearance of fresh Russian divisions, he taxed the General 
Staff ‘‘in the bitterest words with lacking dan, even with 
cowardice masquerading as sober realism,” and declared that 
only those naive simpletons the theoreticians ‘‘ could be taken 
in by Stalin’s clumsy swindle.’”” And when shown a list of 
Stalin’s probable resources in men and tanks, Hitler, ‘‘ foaming 
at the mouth and with clenched fists went for the reporting 
officer and said he would not put up with such idiotic chatter.” 
Finally Halder was dismissed. 


The short personal talk at the end of a service report was 
characteristic. Hitler bitterly complained of constant and sharp 
dissent, and enumerated, quoting exact dates, the many occasions on 
which dissent had led to dramatic scenes which deeply hurt him. 
This constant struggle consumed half his nervous strength. Its 
cost was excessive. The tasks which now faced the army required 
“not professional skill, but the fervour of the National-Socialist 
faith,”’ which he could not expect of an officer of the old school. 
He further remarked that “‘also the secret of Moltke’s successes was 
in the fervour of his monarchical convictions.” 


Reading the grim story of the Russian campaign, one is less 
surprised at the renewed conspiratorial talk among the highest 
generals, reported e.g. by Hassel, than at their inaction. 
Was September 29, 1938, the only possible date ? 


Halder has now come forward as witness, and in his 


pamphlet has volunteered evidence about the Russian cam- 
paign and his personal relations with Hitler. It would be 
interesting to learn more about both. He is known to have 
kept a diary. He said at Nuremberg: “. . . all my short- 
hand diaries have been taken away by the Gestapo.” And 
here is a statement by Major-General Telford Taylor, Chief 
U.S. Prosecution Counsel at the U.S. Military Tribunal Trials 
at Nuremberg : 


The entire Jodl and Halder diaries were offered in evidence in 
the “High Command Case.” They are, it is believed, of such prime 
historical importance that they should be published in full. 


It seems in the public interest that this should be done. 
L. B. NAMIER. - 


See International Conciliation, April 1949, page 351. 
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JEW YORK DELIVERED 
By MICHAEL JAFFE 


HOSE who have seen Mr. Miller’s successful play, 

“* Death of a Salesman,’’ know that he does not hesitate 

to expose what is weakest and meanest in the life of the 
lower middle-class in the United States. He turns in his 
novel Focus* from their self-destroying craze for popularity 
in the herd to a special case of their mania for conformity, and 
for success as ‘‘ executive types ”’ through conformity ; to the 
wartime increase of the herd’s violent revulsion from those 
people who, round New York at any rate, smell worst to them 
because they cannot conform, the Jews. He turns to the 
war against Jews who may keep good American boys from 
good American jobs. 

Every tilt against anti-semitism, while it shows goodness 
of heart in the writer, carries with it a free advertisement for 
the evil which it sets out to destroy. The danger now of 
giving fresh prominence to this inflammatory subject can only 
be outweighed by writing a novel of the greatest distinction. 
Mr. Miller has written a highly ingenious and readable book, 
not a great one. It is devised by the brain ; and intellectual 
keenness without intellectual passion fails to carry its power to 
the heart where alone can be advanced some progress in 
charity amongst Mr. Miller’s fellow citizens. 

In his principal character, Mr. Newman, he has not 
invented a protagonist within reach of the stature of Sol 
Bloom. Mr. Miller’s man, unlike Joyce’s, lacks the amplitude 
as a character to do anything but lie down flat ; meanwhile 
the terrifying and mysterious forces, seen in the dream of his 
with which the book opens, close into focus. The pride of Mr. 
Newman’s existence is that never in his years as personnel 
manager of a New York Corporation has he hired a typist 
who could offend their tradition of gentile exclusiveness. One 
day the eyesight of this paunchy watchdog fails him; he 
hires a Miss Kapp, obviously née Karpinsky. A genial bully 
of a superior, an incontestable “‘ executive type’’, forces him 
to visit an optician. Unhappy and myopic, Newman slinks 
away from the optician with a pair of spectacles which even 
his paralysed old mother says makes him look likea Jew. He 
is humiliated into resigning from his position in “ the Corpora- 
tion,’ which alone won him respect, and indeed self-respect, 

* Focus, by Arthur Miller. (Gollancz, 8/6.) 
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in the suburban dwelling-block where he lives. Out of a job 
and wearing spectacles, he comes to be suspected by his 
neighbours of belonging with ‘‘ the new element ”’ that, in the 
persons of the Finkelstein family, has moved into the house 
on the block next to Finkelstein’s newspaper stall. 

The particular moral problem which Mr. Miller presents, 
in order to give literary life to the social problem of anti- 
semitism, is set for Newman who, since his experience of 
violence in 1917 in Flanders, desires only to live in peace and 
remain inoffensive. In fact, unlike his creator, he is not very 
sensitive to disturbances like moral problems. Mr. Miller, to 
develop our interest in Newman beyond that of the picar- 
esque, must make him see round this disastrous pair of 
spectacles to perceive that he is faced with a moral problem ; 
the problem of his attitude to Finkelstein the Jew. Is 
Newman to follow the voice of expediency, that of his wife, 
another gentile taken for Jewish? That is to range himself 
with the militant Christian Front while the war is still on, 
before the depression follows and he is refused entry as a 
panicky Jew out to save his skin from the wrath to come. Is 
he to martyr himself for a cause not his own, except in so far 
as he is involved in mankind and the spiritual health of his 
country ? That is to range himself firmly with Finkelstein ; 
and Finkelstein is resolved, as an innocent man and a citizen, 
not to be driven by threats of violence from the neighbourhood 
where he has established his family and his business. Is he 
to clear himself of public suspicion by waving his baptismal 
certificate at the world and proving himself one of the New- 
mans who first came to America from Aldwich, England in 
1861 ? If he can clear himself, can he then find strength to 
stand out against the persecution of a Jew, honest in his 
dealings, who has done him no harm ? 

Newman is cold-shouldered in his search for a new job: 
his garbage tin is overturned on his lawn ; he has a melancholy 
encounter with a “restricted” hotel. Still he is too morally 
flaccid to see the moral problem as a real problem for him that 
needs urgent solution. In presenting this situation Mr. 
Miller writes strongly. Where he shows the moral muddle 
into which Newman gets himself by his delays, again he is 
convincing : Newman goes at length to attend a big meeting 
of the Christian Front, and sits dumbfounded whilst the 
Father from Boston preaches the crusade against the Jew in 
their midst ; the man on the next chair draws the fury of the 
mob on him because he does not applaud the oracle in Christian 
uniform. Despite frantic declarations of his pure gentile 
birth, he is flung out on the sidewalk. On the way home, 
torn and bruised, he meets Finkelstein who has been watching 
outside the hall. Naturally he resents Finkelstein’s attempts 
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to discuss their common danger. So far, so good. But when 
at length Newman is forced to stand with Finkelstein in 
repelling an undiscriminating attack on them by an organised 
posse of teen-age toughs, and they are left bleeding in the 
street, Mr. Miller, as a novelist, lets us down. He makes a 
swift attempt to show Newman capable of moral choice and 
so of moral development ; his failure to do so lets the moral 
fabric of his book collapse. Newman is made to go to the 
police for help :-— 


** On that street,” the policeman said once more. “ How many 
of you people live there ? ” 

“ Well,” said Newman, wetting his lips . . . and stopped. 

The policeman waited for the information, looking up at him. 
Mr. Newman searched his face for the slightest trace of animosity 
but found none. So it would not be quailing if he corrected the 
man, he felt, for the truth was he was not a Jew. But the officer 
had assumed he was, ‘and if seemed now that to make the denial 
was to repudiate and soil his own cleansing fury of a few moments 
ago. she stood there about to reply, he longed deeply for a swift 
charge of lightning that would with a fiery stroke break away the 
categories. of people and change them so that it would not be 
important to them what they sprang from. It must not be impor- 
tant any more, he swore, even though in his life it had been of highest 
importance. And as though the words would join him forever to 
his fury of a few moments past, and separate him forever from those 
he hated now, he said, 

“‘ There are the Finkelsteins on the corner . . . 

*¢ Just them and yourself ? the policeman interrupted.” 

“Yes. Just them and myself,” Mr. Newman said. 

Then he sat down and the policeman picked a pencil from among 
many on the desk, and began to take down his story. Telling it, 
Mr. Newman felt as though he were setting down a weight which 
for some reason he had been carrying and carrying. 


No one wants to laugh at Mr. Miller’s high resolves in Mr. 
Newman’s small words. Those are the right words and the 
right resolves. But violent action in a novel or by a novelist 
cannot prop a character convincingly. Newman has been 
fought, and to make him show fight at the end only means 
that circumstances have beaten him once again. These things 
had to happen to him, one damn thing after another, from 
the moment that an earlier experience of intolerable dis- 
comfort with invisible ‘‘ contact ’’ lenses made him turn down 
the optician’s offer of them instead of those deforming spec- 
tacles. Given the facts, as Mr. Miller presents them, he could 
not choose the ‘‘ contact ’’ lenses, wearing which he could 
have “‘ passed ”’ ; circumstances, not his own nature, denied 
him the choice. Now a dummy remains convincingly lifelike 
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so long as he is left lying down. Sit him bolt upright suddenly 
against the force of circumstances, and the author can be seen 
behind him. When we read Focus we are absorbed by 
this kind of question : what are the guardians of society doing 
about this growing horror? Is the Church full of Fathers 
from Boston ? Is Finkelstein right in telling Newman that the 
Christian Front is only anti-semitic because Jews are the 
handiest victims upon whose backs to climb to power ? What 
are the police going to do, and what are we to do with this 
weight Newman has set down at our desk ? We do not ask, 
as we should ask of a novelist, what is going to happen inside 
Newman ; we are never much in doubt what will happen to 
his outside. 

Mr. Miller is a dramatist and wastes few words. His 
dialogue has snap ; and, except for a not entirely worthwhile 
excursion into the night life of a public park, he does not 
digress. He has, however, one extended description, of New 
York after forty days without rain in high summer, fit to set 
beside Virginia Woolf's description of the Great Frost in 
Orlando. If he fails to arouse compassion for Newman, but 
only a pity for him as a sad product of an undignified society, 
he has created in Finkelstein, a character through whose 
steady eyes we are allowed to focus for a chapter, someone for 
whom we really care what happens ; in part because he is a 
Jew, and to a Jew in this world that Mr. Miller shows up 
ve will happen ; but chiefly because he has warmth and 
ife. 

The people of the United States are made to take ever 
closer looks at themselves and their ways. The Kinsey 
Report is only the most notorious of these close looks. 
Nineteenth-century England produced novels from the back- 
ground of Blue Books and Social Surveys. There may be 
novels like Sybil or Alton Locke to come from America. 
If Mr. Miller attempts a further novel of propaganda, he 
should remember that the standard has already been set. 


MICHAEL JAFFE. 
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TROUBLE IN JAMAICA 
By EpwarD PoyNDER 


R. RICHARD MASON’S second novel* is un- 

doubtedly a work of art. It is intensely readable and 

at times moving. It manages to make a most impro- 
bable story seem strangely probable. It handles the most 
disgusting subjects without ever resorting to downright 
pornography. With great—perhaps excessive—economy of 
words and pages, it creates an impression which is not easily 
effaced. The charm, indeed, works off to the extent that the 
reader does not indefinitely feel that he has read a great 
novel: but he could never, without hypocrisy, deny having 
read and enjoyed an extremely good novel. 

The weakness of the book is hard to diagnose. There is a 
certain conventionalism of style to which I will refer: but 
this does not seriously impair the work. Nor can there be 
any complaint against the plot—if it is fair to consider a plot 
in isolation from the characters who partake in it. The 
story as such is enthralling: so enthralling is it, that, until 
the last page is reached, reality and fiction are confused. 
The realities of life become a misty and troublesome phantas- 
magoria, while Douglas, Judy, Silvia and the Pawleys, in their 
exotic West Indian setting, advance into the forefront of 
consciousness. 

But apart from the plot, the characters in this novel are 
too good, or too bad, to be true. I do not mean by this that 
some are very good and some very bad: but that all the main 
ones are depicted in a chiaroscuro which is fashionable 
nowadays, but not convincing. Even the novelists of a 
decadent age seem anxious to have their cake and eat it! 
They want to create characters who are godless and immoral, 
but at the same time intelligent, humorous and civilised : 
who are free from illusion (one of the modern euphemisms for 
morality), but who are constantly displaying heroic virtue : 
who are oppressed by a sense of mediocrity and futility, but 
who are never allowed to be mediocre or futile for long. Two 
of Mr. Mason’s characters are of this kind—two of his main 
characters, that is to say. (He also employs a pathetic contin- 
gent of dummies, who are wheeled on to the stage from time 


* The Shadow and the Peak, by Richard Mason. Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d. 
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to time, but whose sole purpose is to give greater value and 
significance to the principals.) 

The snag is that virtue and vice are not just alternating 
incidents in the flux of things. An author must either ignore 
the distinction between good and bad, or accord it royal 
honours: there is no half-way house. Once the conscience is 
recognised it must be enthroned. Characters cannot wander 
in and out of Grace, one moment aware of its existence, the 
next sententiously unaware. Nor can they sin with their 
eyes open, and yet be described as “innocent.” In Mr. 
Mason’s usage, “‘ innocence ”’ is not a virtue: it is just a rare 
and convenient gift. 

“«.. . innocence of heart was a subject that could only 
be taught by those who had not lost it themselves. There was no 
formula, no precedent of success, and those in whom it flowered 
had not learnt it at school—they had been born with it as a vivid 
and unquenchable talent.” 


No formula, no New Testament! If the only innocence is 
that of new-born babies—or of grown-up babies—what of the 
innocence of saints ? 

It is of course quite possible to deny innocence of the 
latter kind: excellent novels have been written on the basis 
of such a denial. But in such cases the author must be careful 
to restrain his characters from suddenly running amok and 
behaving like Christian martyrs! People in real life may not 
be consistent in the narrow, intellectual sense: but in a more 
general sense they do, as a rule, run true to form. Sudden 
alterations—or conversions—may occur: but they do not 
occur as part of the ordinary routine of life. They are like 
earthquakes or volcanic eruptions, which leave the landscape 
recognisable, but decidedly not the same. Mr, Mason’s 
characters are too unpredictable. They tend to be saints in 
the morning and satyrs in the afternoon. But whether 
saints or satyrs, they never seem to lose their poise, their 
essential integrity—or their capacity for pointful dialogue. 

This brings me to the subject of style; by which I mean 
narrative, as well as literary, technique. Mr. Mason is a very 
artful story-teller: he keeps his readers perpetually on the 
qui vive. However banal his subsidiary characters, his 
subsidiary plots are most ingenious. Though they too are 
conceived for no other purpose than to increase the effect of 
the main plot, they manage to arouse curiosity and interest 
on their own account. This is no mean achievement. 

Another narrative device which Mr. Mason uses is that of 
the small, irrelevant—but arresting—detail :— 


“* The oil and scum of the docks slipped away at the side of the 
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launch, and soon the water became quite clear and blue, and above 
their heads was the blue-grey haze of tropical heat. They followed 
the marking posts across the harbour. There were pelicans standing 
on many of the posts. At the approach of the launch they flapped 
patiently away across the water, as if turning their backs with faint 
disgust but without reproach. They flapped round in a circle, and 
came back again to their posts after the launch had passed.” 


These pelicans give realism—above all movement—to the 
scene. Another passage may be quoted, in which the artifice 
is even more flagrant, but equally successful :— 


** After breakfast he walked into the town. He had no reason 
for walking into the town except to demonstrate to himself that he 
was not afraid to show his face. In Harbour Street he saw one of 
the boys’ father. He crossed over to the opposite pavement to save 
the father the trouble of doing so. It was already getting hot.” 


Mr. Mason had no reason for introducing, with such police- 
court accuracy, this casual encounter with the anonymous 
parent of an anonymous boy, except that he judged it would 
make his narrative at this point more plausible. In this he 
judged aright. 

As a literary stylist he is less to be commended. His 
dialogue in particular suffers from a conventionalism which is 
at times almost unbearable. Here is an instance :— 


‘I’d no idea you were in,’ she said. ‘ Am I disturbing you ?’ 

‘Of course not.’ He glanced at the table, wondering if he 
could avoid offering her a drink. She saw his glance and gave a 
short, impatient laugh. 

‘It’s all right, you don’t have to invite me.’ 

‘ I’d have liked to—— ’ he said a bit awkwardly. 

‘ But you’re afraid of what my husband would think? Really, 
Douglas, it’s not as late as all that, you know.’ She was trying to 
sound teasing, but she didn’t quite carry it off. ‘ We’re not so con- 
ventional as you imagine.’ 

It looked as though he was caught. 

‘I’ve only got rum,’ he said. 

‘IT always drink rum. But I’d better leave you. I don’t want 
to make you feel embarrassed.’ She laughed again. 

‘ T’'ll get another glass,’ he said. He hated this sort of thing. 


And who could fail to hate it? For one thing, dialogue 
between human beings is not as stream-lined as all that. 
When people are embarrassed they cannot talk with that 
degree of murderous intensity. But worse than the remarks 
themselves is the manner of presentation. Short, jerky — 
sentences ; and the author affecting a complete detachment 
from the scene and indifference to the outcome. This way 
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of writing is not original: it is an all too familiar feature of 
the “‘ modern realistic ’’ novel—a type which was never realistic 
and which is no longer even modern. Superfluous verbiage 
should of course be avoided: but the other extreme— 
sporadic monosyllables and telegraphic sentences—is hardly 
less dangerous. Mr. Mason falls into this trap rather too often, 
and particularly in his presentation of dialogue. 

But this is a venial fault compared with the merits of the 
book. Even stylistically there are compensations: the 
description of a hurricane is magnificent, and there are 
numerous small felicities. Moreover, the fundamental incon- 
sistency of character, which I have noted, only applies to 
two of the main characters—Douglas and Judy. Of the 
three others, the Pawleys are unattractive, but convincing ; 
and the twelve-year-old Silvia—though completely sui generis 
—is palpable from the first and remains so to the end. It 
would be wrong for a reviewer to give any indication of what 
this book is about: the situation and plot are all-important, 
and must not be anticipated. The Shadow and the Peak must 
be read in full: it cannot be summarised or paraphrased. 
And it is certain that few who read it will regret the experience. 
If Mr. Richard Mason can be as entertaining as this with his 
second novel, there is much to look forward to in the future. 
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